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Senate Hearing Held 
In Washington On 
States’ Rights Bill 





F Senator Bailey Makes Strong State- 


ment to Effect Insurance Is 
Not Commerce 





" PRESIDENT HIMSELF QUOTED 


Roosevelt, When N. Y. Governor, 
Said Congress Had Not the Right 
to Legislate on Insurance 





Washington, Oct. 20.—The U. S. Sen- 
ate sub-committee on the judiciary with 
Senator Van Nuys in the chair held a 
public hearing today on Bill No. 1362 
which affirms that it is intent of Con- 
eress that regulation of the business of 
instrance remain within control of the 
several states; and that nothing con- 
tained in the Sherman or Clayton Acts 
shall be construed to apply to the busi- 
ness of insurance or to acts in conduct 
of that business or in any wise to im- 
pair the regulation of that business by 
the several states. This bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Bailey of North Caro- 
lina for himself and Senator Van Nuys 
and there are similar bills in the House 
of Representatives. 

Senator Bailey opened the hearing 
with a strong statement to the effect 
that insurance business is not commerce 
and neither people, Congress nor court 


have so considered it. The proposed 
hill asserts that historic American posi- 
tion on this subject and is put forward 


now only “because the Department of 
lustice is seeking to reverse the historic 
view and policy. A declaration by Con- 
gress 1s in order,” he said. 


Many Insurance Leaders Present 

When Senator Van Nuys called the 
hearing to order the committee - room 
was crowded. Among insurance men 
Present were Presidents John M. Thom- 
as, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and [.dward I. Williams, Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association; George C. Long, 
Ir, Phoenix of Hartford; John Cooney, 
Firemen’s; Esmond Ewing, Travelers; 
General Counsel Berry of National Board 
ot Fire Underwriters. 
Also Dewey Dorsett, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Insur- 
ance \!anager Paul Hardesty and Assist- 
ant Manager H. E. Hilton of Chamber 
ot Commerce of United States; Howard 
“tarling, Washington; John W. Downs 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Nine Years After Lapsing 


It was in March of 1918, when he was aged 26, that this man 
bought a $2,000 policy on the 20 Payment Life plan. In 1934 it 
lapsed for non-payment of premium, and after cancelling an out- 
standing loan, there was extended insurance of $1,385 granted to 


August of 1946. 


In September of 1943 a claim came through on this case, the 
insured having been killed in an automobile accident during 1940. 
The general agent explained why there had been a three-year delay 
in reporting the claim: 


“The beneficiary did not know that this insurance was running 
under the extension feature, as she had lost the policy. It was 
only when this office, going through our extended insurance file, 
wrote the insured, trying to revive or rewrite the insurance, that 
his widow wrote to tell us that he had been dead since 1940.” 
She had been in the same accident with her husband, and had 
been hospitalized for months. 


Thus 25 years after insuring, nine years after lapsing, and 
three years after his death, the company was able to pay the 
widow the $1,385 to which she was entitled under the extended 
insurance clause. And the extension would have been in force until 
1946, six years after his death. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairmen of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Franklin D’Olier to 
Be Chairman of Life 
Presidents’ Meeting 





Prudential President to Make Open- 
ing Address Discussing Central 
Theme of Conference 


AT WALDORF DEC. 2 AND 3 


Prominent Speakers on Program 
Which Will Put Greater Stress 
on Business Sessions 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has announced that when it 
holds its thirty-seventh annual meeting 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Thursday and Friday, December 2 and 
3, the chairman of the meeting will be 
Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president of 
the Prudential. He will make the open- 
ing address and preside over the ses- 
sions. 

Each year the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation adopts a central theme for the 
annual meeting. The theme for this 
year will be announced shortly together 
with the range of subjects to be dis- 
cussed by speakers. Colonel D’Olier, 
as chairman, will speak on the central 
theme. 

To Stress Business Sessions 

The program, geared to the times, will 
emphasize the part played by life in- 
surance in the war effort, and its in- 
creasing responsibilities in the days to 
come. Modified to meet current de- 
mands, the plans provide for greater 
stress on the business sessions. 

Chairmen of Life Presidents Associa- 
tion annual meetings have always been 
leaders in the life insurance business. 
Colonel D’Olier has been connected with 
the Prudential since 1925 when he was 
appointed vice president in charge of 
administration, and since 1938 has been 
its chief executive. His experience with 
the company has brought him into con- 
tact with virtually every phase of life 
insurance operations, in both home of- 
fice and field, and covers a period that 
has seen the business react successively 
to periods of prosperity, depression and 
war. 

A wide range of activities outside of 
life insurance also contributes to the 
outlook which he will bring to the plat- 
form. He entered the service of his 
company after a notable career in the 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Planned salesmanship is an /Etna Life 
method. Applied to new, up-to-date 
life insurance plans, it means crisp, con- 
cise sales talks. Etna Life Salesmen have 
definite sales plans that reflect years of 
research and field experience. In each 
case, the planned salesmanship formula 
is geared to the Etna Life’s theme of 


organized selling. 





ZETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated Companies: 
The Etna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Effect of 





By Ross E. Moyer 
Vice President, Northwestern National Life 


For nearly two years, practically all 
life insurance contracts issued have con- 


iained some form of restrictions pro- 
viding for a reduced benefit if death 
resulted from war or aviation. Since 
the war broke out in September, 1939, 


1as been much discussion of these 
restric tions, and for at least a portion 

period considerable change was 
not only in the restrictions them- 


there 


thi 
or tl 


made 
selves, but also in the types of appli- 
cants upon which these restrictions were 


imposed. The fact that these changes 
occurred, created an unsettling influence 
in the sale of new life insurance, and 
this coupled with the fact that economic 
conditions generally were undergoing 
tremendous changes led to many prob- 
lems in life underwriting. After this 
country became actively engaged in the 
war, many of these problems were 
settled, and it is indeed gratifying to 
note that during the current year the 
sale of new life insurance has shown 
4 reasonable, definite increase. 





Early Practices 


In the early years of life insurance 
in this country it was a common prac- 
tice to insert various restrictions in the 
contract. For example, there were travel 
restrictions, and the insured might not 
have full coverage if he were to travel 
in certain sections of the United States, 
go abroad, or outside of the temperate 
zone. Some companies had bases for 
granting insurance at more favorable 
rates if the insured was a total abstainer 
in the use of alcohol. Suicide provisions 
varied, and the question of whether the 
applicant had given full and complete 
information in his application might be 
considered in the payment of a death 
claim regardless of how long the policy 
had been in force. War _ restrictions 
were the generally accepted thing even 
in peace times. As life insurance de- 
veloped there was a distinct tendency 
toward the elimination of restrictions and 
contracts were liberalized, with the re- 
sult that prior to the outbreak of the 
current war no restrictions were in- 
cluded generally except in the case of 
suicide which occurred within one or 
two years after the policy was issued. 
This progress in itself had a definite 
effect on the sale of life insurance, and 
much was gained by everyone when it 


was understood that claims would be 
paid in full regardless of when, where, 
or how death occurred, provided pre- 


mums had been paid, and provided it 
Was not a suicide within the first year 
or two after issue. 

There has been much discussion of the 
heed lor war restrictions on new policies 
issued during war times, and there is 
general agreement that this is the only 
Way in which life insurance companies 
fan operate equitably for the benefit of 
leir_ policyholders. The war risk is 
wnusual, does not arise regularly, and 
cannot be forecasted in advance. Our 
Federal Government has recognized the 
r life insurance on the members 
an r pened forces, and has provided 
ve) of protection on each without 
War restrictions in such a way that the 
cost due to the war is borne by 
tion as a whole, where it equit- 
ably elongs. 


Wide interesting to note that in 1917, 
it his country entered the last world 
tine ost companies adopted a restric- 


ge hich provided for reduced benefit 
‘1 event of death while in military serv- 
sardless of how or where death 


— ed. This was a simple, definite 
a ae and quite strict. In 1939, 
Pe Mi: question of restrictions was 

Scussed, there was a definite 


feeling that the restrictions should be 
made as liberal as possible. This re- 
sulted in considerable variation in the 
type of restrictions imposed, and there 
was a feeling that restrictions should not 
be as all-inclusive as those used in the 
previous war. For example, there was 
little expectation of this country being 
invaded, and, therefore, little basis for 
imposing restrictions on men in _ the 
armed forces while still in this country. 
This area was later expanded to include 
Canada and Newfoundland. Some few 
states provided in their statutes that war 
restrictions must be confined to deaths 
resulting from war, and the two types 
of restrictions, those referring to 
“status” or “results” developed. The 
“status” restriction applied to the status 
of the individual, i.e., the reduced bene- 
fit applied if death occurred while in 
military service in a given area, whereas 
the “results” restrictions applied only 
when death was the result of war. 


Basis for General Uniformity 


In attempting to be as liberal as pos- 
sible in the imposition of these restric- 
tions, various practices were adopted by 
the different companies, and some com- 
petition developed because of the liber- 
ality or strictness of the restrictions 
imposed by a given company. Practi- 
cally everyone realized that this was not 
a sound basis for competition, and was 
not a good element in the business. 
Committees of the American Life Con- 
vention and of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents worked on_ this 
problem, in conjunction with committees 


Blank & Stoller 


ROSS E. MOYER 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and succeeded in 


arriving at a basis for general uniform- 
ity in restrictions, which have been in 
effect since the middle of 1942. While 
uniformity is not complete, it is suffi- 
cient to eliminate this competitive aspect, 
and has had a decidedly beneficial and 


E. R. Eckenrode’s 3 Months Campaign 


Harrisburg Man Celebrated 61st Birthday After accel 
Pledge to Write and Have Examined $10,000 for Each 
Year He Lived; Member of Large Insurance Family 


E. R. Eckenrode, associate general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, Harrisburg, 
who on the occasion of his 6lst birthady 
(January 30, 1943) had the satisfaction 
of having completed a personal three 
months campaign during which he wrote 
$623,216, is a member of a family of 


five Eckenrodes, all of whom are with 
the Penn Mutual Life. 
The Eckenrode Family 

The insurance history of the family 
dates back to 1876 when William M. 
Eckenrode was general agent in York, 
Pa., remaining in that post until 1912. 
He was succeeded by his son, William 


H., who is still selling insurance in York. 
John W. Eckenrode was made general 
agent in Lancaster in 1880 and Harris- 
burg was added to his territory which 
he operated until 1915. He was succeeded 
by his son, John W., Jr., and now John 
W. Eckenrode, III., is associated with 
his father in Lancaster. 

Joseph A. Eckenrode, brother of E. R., 
came into the business in Lancaster in 
1896 and was local manager at Harris- 
burg from 1877 to 1906 when he became 
general agent at Brooklyn and served 
until his death. His son, Joseph A., Jr., 
is still active in the Brooklyn agency. 

E. R. Eckenrode began to sell insur- 
ance in Harrisburg in March, 1914, and 
in December, 1915, when J. W. Ecken- 
rode died was made general agent in 
Harrisburg covering seven counties in 
Central Pennsylvania. 

In 1929 all of the Penn Mutual agen- 
cies in Central Pennsylvania were re- 














E. R. ECKENRODE 


arranged and combined with the Haris- 
burg agency under E. R., comprising 
thirty-seven counties. A few years later 
there was added to the Harrisburg office 
Wilkes-Barre, Williamsport, State Col- 
lege and all Central Pennsylvania coun- 
ties up to the New York State line, as 
well as Western Maryland and certain 
counties in Virginia and West Virginia. 
In July, 1938, E. R. Eckenrode resigned 
as general agent and retained his con- 
nection with the agency as associate 
general agent. The Penn Mutual office 
in Harrisburg was established in 1886 
and since 1929 has been in fifth position 


(Continued on Page 15) 





ar Restrictions On Sale 


Of Life 


NSUurance 


stabilizing effect on the sale of new 
business. 
It is interesting to note the progress 


of the sale of Ordinary business month 
by month, as reported by the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
the effect which war restrictions have 
had on the sale of business. During 
1940 and 1941, companies having 81% 
of the total legal reserve business out 
standing, reported the production of ap 
proximately 435 millions of new Ordi 
nary business per month. A_ decided 
increase in new business developed in 
December, 1941, and January, 1942. This 
was the time of Pearl Harbor, and 
agents did everything possible to 
business before the general adoption of 
war restrictions. During the remainder 
of 1942 and through February of 1943 
the sale of new business was approxi- 
mately 375 millions a month for these 
same companies. Agents had to adjust 
themselves to a changed war economy. 
A very considerable number of their best 
prospects had gone into the armed 
forces, and these, even before their in 
duction, were not particularly good pros 
pects, since war restrictions would be 
applied, and they knew they could secure 
a reasonable amount of unrestricted cov 
erage through the Federal Government 
after induction. Agents had to look to 
a somewhat different class of prospects 
than they had been previously soliciting. 
It is indeed gratifying to note that since 
March of 1943 new business for these 
same companies has run at a rate of ap 
proximately 475 millions per month 
This indicates that life underwriters 
have done an excellent job in bringing 
the benefits of life insurance to the 
public to an increasing degree. 
The Life Insurance Market 

There can be no question that the 
country as a whole is life insurance 
conscious and that life insurance still 
furnishes the best basis for an_ indi- 
vidual to provide for his own future as 
well as for the care of his dependents 
in event of adversity. This is true de 
spite the fears of future inflation when 
the life insurance dollar may not buy as 
much in the way of goods as it will 
today. Furthermore, the life insurance 
producer is doing an extremely impor 
tant piece of work in so far as infla 
tion is concerned when he channels 
some part of the increased national! in 
come into savings which can be used in 
the future. Every dollar that goes into 
life insurance today helps to relieve the 
current danger of inflation, and provides 
for increased purchasing power in the 
future when a more normal supply of 
consumers’ goods will be available. 
While some seven or eight millions of 


close 


the life agent’s best prospects are in 
the armed forces today, and are not 
generally available to him, nevertheless, 


the number of employed persons and 
their incomes are larger than ever be 
fore. The number of unemployed per- 
sons, who are employable is practically 
nil, and many women have gone into 
employment who were not there before 
These are all potential buyers of life in- 
surance, and it remains only for the un- 
derwriter to seek out and arrange an 
insurance program fitted to their needs. 
This may be a program with a large 
degree of the protection element in it 
if the individual has dependents. Wage- 
earners generally are in a better position 
today to provide reasonably adequate 
protection for their dependents than 
ever before. To this primary and what 
we might call basic service of life insur- 
ance, the underwriter is in a position 
to add whatever degree of investment 
element it is possible for the individual 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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National Debt Views 
Of John A. Stevenson 


SEES IT FROM TWO ASPECTS 





Too Much Emphasis Placed on Sub- 
ject of Principal; Not 
Enough on Interest 





“Is the national debt a threat or a 
challenge?” asks John A. Stevenson, 
Penn Mutual, president, in an article in 
Finance Magazine. 

“We can be reasonably sure that we 
shall somehow manage to support a 
Federal debt of a quarter trillion or 
more if it should rise that high,” writes 
Mr. Stevenson. “While a greatly ex- 
panded national debt is a very serious 
matter; nevertheless, the problems it 
raises can and must be met. Such a 
large increase in debt constitutes an 
economic change that touches every 
phase of national life. Debt is one of 
the most important elements in our 
economy.” 

The insurance executive declares we 
must realize that the national debt has 
two aspects: “It is a charge against tax- 
payers and it is a source of income to 
holders of Treasury obligations.” Among 
those who reap advantages from this 
second factor are organizations such as 
insurance companies which find Govern- 
ment securities good, non-speculative in- 
vestments. 

The Question of Interest 

“References to the huge size of the 
national debt usually direct attention to 
the problem of principal, but often fail 
to emphasize the question of interest. 
Yet it is the interest that chiefly de- 
termines the current charge against the 
budget and, therefore, the burden on 
corporate and individual taxpayers. Be- 
cause of the lower rates paid by the 
Treasury, the annual interest burden 
has increased much less than the growth 
of the debt might lead one to expect,” 
he said. “If the Federal debt should 
grow to a quarter trillion, it seems likely 


that the annual interest will be about 
five billion dollars. In that case the 
debt would have increased by about 
nine times, while the annual interest 
would have increased less than four 
times. 


“Viewed in this light, the growth in 
the size of the debt appears somewhat 
less formidable than when only the ab- 
solute amount of the debt is considered. 
Taxes will have to be high to support 
the debt charge, but not as high as 
would have been necessary if the in- 
terest rate had not declined. As _ tax- 
payers, therefore, we shall be compen- 
sated in part for the low interest we 
receive as owners of Government bonds. 

“A further important consideration is 
that the national income also has risen. 
While the rise is no longer keeping pace 
with the growth in Federal debt, it is a 
highly important counterbalance. 

“In the final analysis, the question of 
whether the increase in the national 
debt represents a threat or a challenge 
will be answered by our approach to the 
specific problems involved. If we shut 
our eyes to the kaleidoscopic changes 
which are taking place and insist that 
yesterday’s formulas must apply to to- 
day’s problems, then the debt is bound 
to loom as a threatening cloud on the 
horizon. If, on the other hand, our ap- 
proach is based on an enlightened un- 
derstanding of the situation which exists 
and a realization of personal and group 
responsibility, the rising debt will pre- 
sent not only a challenge but, in my 
judgment, a challenge that can be met.” 





FORT WAYNE ROUND TABLE 


The education committee, Fort Wayne 
Life Underwriters Association, has in- 
augurated a series of round table dis- 
cussions for members of the association. 
The meetings will be held each second 
and fourth Saturday of each month until 
further notice. The subject for the first 
discussion was “Selling Life Insurance 
Under Wartime Conditions” presented 
by Fred Fisher, advertising director of 
the Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne. 





Elect Lee P. Stack Second 
Vice President of Hancock 


Lee P. Stack has been elected a sec- 
ond vice president, John Hancock. Mr. 
Stack has been an assistant treasurer 
of the company since February, 1934. 

Born in Danbury, N. C., Mr. Stack 
attended Duke University, receiving his 
A.B. degree from that institution in 
1915. One of his first positions was with 
the Seaboard Airline Railroad as secre- 
tary to the vice president in charge of 
public relations. Later, he was secretary 
to the vice president in charge of oper- 
ation. % 

In 1921 Mr. Stack became securities 
analyst and salesman for Wood Struth- 
ers & Co. and, five years later, was 
placed in charge of their New England 
operations. He resigned that position 
to join the treasurer’s staff of the John 
Hancock. 





George H. Harris Dead 


George H. Harris, public relations of- 
ficer, Sun Life of Canada, one of finest 
literary writers in the business, died in 
Baltimore this week. With Sun Life 
since 1915, he organized insurance ex- 
tension course at McGill University, act- 
ing as joint director and lecturer. He 
was prominent also in social welfare 
activities in Montreal; lectured exten- 
sively. He left a widow, a son and a 
daughter. 





SOLDIER’S SERVICE BUREAU 





Formed by Connecticut State Ass’n of 
Life Underwriters; Chairman is 
D. T. Leavenworth 

A Soldier’s Service Bureau has been 
formed by the Connecticut State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, according 
to an announcement by Robert C. Gil- 
more, Jr., president of the state body. 
This bureau will be under the chair- 
manship of Dana T. Leavenworth, Hart- 
ford. Announcing the formation of this 
bureau President Gilmore, New Haven, 
said, “A state Soldier’s Service Bureau 
has been formed to assist any local 
underwriter associations in working with 
service camps for the sale of govern- 
ment life insurance and the servicing 
of private insurance.” 

President Gilmore also announced the 
chairmen for the other state committees 
as follows: leaders round table, Francis 
T. Fenn, Jr., CLU, Hartford; extension 
and membership, Wilbur W. Hartshorn, 
CLU, Hartford; annual convention, 
Sherwood S. Eberth, New Haven; pub- 
licity, William L. Camp, CLU, Hartford; 
sales congress, Malcolm MacCallum, 
Bridgeport; education, Howard V. Krick, 
CLU, New Haven; war bonds, Robert 
C. Gilmore, Jr., Bridgeport; public re- 
lations, C. K. Barrows, Hartford; fi- 
nance, T. T. Phillips, Bridgeport; co- 
operation with trust councils, Stanley J. 
Lonsdale, CLU, Bridgeport. 
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Caris Succeeds O’Connor as 
Ohio Ass’t Superintendent 


Ohio Insurance Superintendent J. 
Roth Crabbe has announced the appoint- 
ment of Albert C. Caris as Assistant 
Superintendent of Insurance, succeed- 
ing F. P. O’Connor, who resigned to ac- 
cept the post of field supervisor with the 
Columbus, O., branch office of the Union 
Central Life. Besides his new duties, Mr. 
Caris will retain supervision of the sta- 
tistical section of the division of insur- 
ance, assisted by Roy D. Leis, who for 
several years has been an auditor in the 
division. 

Mr. O’Connor was Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Insurance since 1941. Wil- 
liam H. McGrath is manager of the 
branch office where he will take up his 
new duties. 





INDIANA RULING 





Contract to Conduct Funerals of All 
Policyholders in Life Company 
Ruled Illegal 
Indiana’s Attorney General James A. 
Emmert recently ruled that a contract 
by a funeral director with a life insur- 
ance company whereby he may conduct 
the funerals of all policyholders of that 
company is illegal under Indiana laws. 
The opinion was given in response to a 
request by Luther J. Shirley of Indian- 
apolis, secretary of the Indiana Board 
of Embalmers and Funeral Directors, for 
a ruling on operations in Indiana by 
Woodrufft’s Life Insurance Co. of Baton 

Rouge, La. 

Mr. Shirley said the insurance firm 
specialized in funeral benefit insurance 
and had advertised that as an insurance 
company it contracted with a funeral 
director in each community whereby the 
funeral director, on the death of policy- 
holder, takes up the policy and supplies 
the benefits of the policy for the insur- 
ance company. Basing his opinion on a 
section of a 1939 Indiana law regulating 
embalmers and funeral directors, the At- 
torney General held that such a contract 
violated provisions designed to prevent a 
funeral director from obtaining business 
through burial associations or similar 
means, and may be cause for revoking 
the funeral director’s license. 





PENN AGENCY ASS’N MEETING 
The executive committee of the Penn 
Mutual Agency Association held a three- 
day conference at the home office in 
Philadelphia to discuss wartime prob- 
lems and procedure on Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. Among those 
present were these: Frederick A. Schnell, 
president, Peoria, Ill.; Dorion Fleming, 
New Orleans; Forrest J. Curry, San 
Francisco; Ben Hyde and Osborne Be- 
thea, New York City; Gaius W. Diggs, 
Richmond, Va.; Edward L. Reiley, Cleve- 
land; William A. Arnold, 2d, Harris- 
burg; Kenneth W. Conrey, Pittsburgh; 
William H. Nicholls, Jr., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Harold E. Rugg, Waterloo, Ia.; 
Charles B. Stumes, Chicago; Philip O. 
Works, Rochester, and Harry E. Wuer- 
tenbaecher, St. Louis. 
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California Commissioner 
Raps “Social Schemes” 


SEES GOV’T ENCROACHMENT 





Says Wagner, McCarran, Lea Bills Not 
Really Insurance; Impartial Insurance 
Law Enforcement the Solution 





_ Sharply criticising pending legislation 
in Congress -and attacks being made 
upon the business of insurance, Maynard 
Garrison, California’s new Insurance 
Commissioner made his first appearance 
before a group of several hundred 
northern California insurance men and 
women, Wednesday, October 20. The 
affair was a luncheon in his honor, co- 
sponsored by the insurance fraternity 
and the San Francisco Commercial Club, 
Commissioner Garrison assumed his new 
duties October 1. 

Commissioner Garrison reviewed the 
TNEC investigation, the more recent 
indictments of the fire insurance busi- 
ness, the Wagner Social Security Act, 
the McCarran bill which proposes to 
set up a Federal bonding bureau to 
cover Federal employes and the Dill in- 
troduced by Congressman Clarence Lea 
of California which would establish a 
Federal aviation insurance scheme. 

These bills, Commissioner Garrison 
called “social schemes” and not insur- 
ance. 

The Solution 

He expressed the opinion that the 
State Insurance Departments — can 
assist the business in staving off these 
attacks by strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the insurance laws. He said 
that these bills must be defeated if 
private enterprise is to continue in this 
country. In promising “strict and im- 
partial enforcement” the new Commis- 
sioner asked for the whole-hearted co- 
operation from the business itself in this 
respect. Such enforcement and the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary evils and_prac- 
tices would be evidence of the states’ 
strength to regulate insurance. 

He discussed the Wagner Social Se- 
curity Bill to indicate its almost un- 
limited powers for controlling — the 
actions and lives of the citizens of the 
country if it became law. 

“The value of your insurance depart- 
ment to your business,” he said, “bears 
an exact ratio to the extent and care 
with which the state laws are enforced, 
for without that enforcement individuals 
become lax and indifferent with the re- 
sult that unethical practices become 
common and criticism justified. For my 
part, I propose that the laws of this 
State be administered not only fairly 
and impartially, but at the same time 
strictly and completely. Were this not 
done, it would mean a betrayal not only 
of the obligation to the public but to 
the ideal of private enterprise. Only 
through private enterprise can we save 
our democratic way of life.” 

Commissioner Garrison said that his 
concern is for those in the insurance 
business and that he had given his talk 
the title of “Insuring the Future of the 
Insurance Business,” because of the 
trends. 





P. BERTHIAUME’S NEW POST 

Bankers Life of Des Moines an- 
nounced the appointment oi Phil 
Berthiaume as regional Group manager 
for the territory of Northern California, 
Washington and Oregon. Mr. Ber- 
thiaume was formerly manager 0! the 
life, accident and Group department 0! 
the Travelers for the state of (Oregon. 
Prior to joining the Travelers ! 1942, 
he was in his father’s agency for the 


Lincoln National Life in North | /akota, 
later he sold Ordinary life, ‘rained 
agents and acted as agency supervisor. 


His headquarters will be at San Fran- 
cisco in the company’s agency ©!.!ces. 





JOHN C. CROSBY DEAD 


John Crawford Crosby, retire Ass 
ciate Justice of the Massachuse''s > 
preme Court and former Mayor 0’ Pitts 
field, Mass., died at his home that 
city at age of 84 on October 14. tle was 
a director of Berkshire Life. 
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w.W. Lundgren Made 
St. Paul General Agent 


Wil.L SUCCEED PETER W. FAHEY 





Northwestern Mutual General Agent to 
Retire December 31; Has Been With 
Company Forty-seven Years 





er W. Fahey, associated with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life for the past 
seven years, will retire as general 
c at St. Paul, Minn., December 31. 
He will be succeeded by Warren W. 


Lunieren, for seven years assistant di- 


WARREN W. LUNDGREN 


rector of agencies at the home office. 
Mr. Fahey began his insurance carrer 
in 1896 with the Northwestern Mutual 
in the L. M. Keiter general agency at 
St. Paul. He served as agency cashier, 
was a successful producer in the field 
and is experienced in the induction and 
training of agents. When Mr. Keiter 
retired in 1914, Mr. Fahey became a 
member of Langford, Schuler & Fahey. 
Following the death of Dwight Schuler 
in 1920, the partnership became Lang- 
ford & Fahey, and after the death of 
N. P. Langford in 1940, Mr. Fahey be- 
came sole general agent. : 
While attending college, Mr. Lund- 
gren entered the life insurance business 
in 1922 on a part time basis with his 
lather, the late Charles B. Lundgren, 
lor thirty years Northwestern Mutual 
district agent in Burlington, lowa. After 
graduating fromthe University of 
Missouri and a year in newspaper work, 
he became a full time agent in 1927 at 
Burlington. In 1930 he was appointed 
supervisor, first in the H. L. Williams 
\gency, ye eonpett lowa and then in 
thie 4? McCaughey Agency, Racine, 
if Bocca production manager in 
the ‘Victor M. Stamm Agency at Mil- 
waukee in 1935, and in 1937 was ap- 
pointed assistant director of agencies in 
the iome office. Mr. Lundgren has been 
m coarge of district agency develop- 
and the supervision of statistical 
research. He represented the home of- 
ice in arranging for the association of 
s 1941 annual meeting, and for the 
past eg ght months has been editor of 
Fichl Notes.” Mr. Lundgren holds the 
designation and is a graduate of 
ie gency management school con- 
by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
Bureau. 


Li /NCOLN NATIONAL SURVEY 
led workers led all other occupa- 
groups in the purchase of life 

2 nee and annuities during the third 

uar'er of 1943, according to a survey 


Th nea by the Lincoln National Life. 
soe sy led both in number of pol- 
tit har amount of life insurance 
set to de during the period. For the 
7 ) date, they ranked first in number 
A icies bought, but yielded to man- 


and executives in total amount of 
ince purchased. 
































EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


ON STATIONS OF THE COLUMBIA NETWORK 
THE PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


brings to thousands of listeners the 
lovely voice of Gladys Swarthout 


and the familiar music they ask for. 


Yes, and it also reminds them of the 
necessity of preparing for the fu- 


ture—and the part life insurance 


can play in that preparation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
A Matual Company 























H. W. Florer Succeeds 
F. E. McMahon in Boston 


AETNA LIFE GENERAL AGENTS 





Detroit General Agent H. K. Schoch 
Resigns Because of Ill Health; Re- 
placed by F. E. McMahon 





The transfer of Aetna Life general 
agents, Francis E. McMahon and Her- 
bert W. Florer, has been announced by 
Vice President S. T. Whatley. Mr. 
McMahon, general agent in Boston, has 
been appointed general agent in De- 


— - — 





HERBERT W. FLORER 


troit, succeeding H. K. Schoch, who re- 
signed recently because of ill health. 
Herbert W. Florer, general agent at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will take over the 
company’s Boston general agency on 
November 1. Appointment of a _ suc- 
cessor to Mr. Florer at Grand Rapids 
will be announced later. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Michigan in 1925, Mr. 
Florer joined the Travelers in Detroit. 
Subsequently he became supervisor of 
agents in Michigan for the Mutual Ben- 
efit and later became connected with 
Murphy & O’Brien, Detroit insurance 
firm. He joined the Aetna Life as a 
member of the agency division in 1930 
and in 1933 was appointed a general 
agent in Grand Rapids. Under his lead- 
ership the agency won the president’s 
seenies award in 1937 and again in 1939. 
The president’s trophy has been award- 
ed annually during the past thirteen 
years for sales superiority. Mr. Florer 
is a former president of the Michigan 
State Life Underwriters Association. 

Mr. McMahon is a native of Pitts- 
field, Mass., and was educated at Pitts- 
field High School and Colgate Univer- 
sity. He joined the Aetna Life in 1922 
as a field representative of the Group 
department and was located in Detroit 
from 1923 to 1934, first as a manager of 
the Group department and later as a 
supervisor and assistant general agent. 
In January, 1935, he was named general 
agent for central and northern Minne- 
sota with agency headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. In March, 1942, he was named 
general agent in Boston. Mr. McMa- 
hon’s agency has won the president’s 
trophy twice, in 1936 and 1938. 


Association Baad Talk 
To New York Women 


The New York League of Life Insur- 
ance Women at its October 5 meeting 
was honored by the presence of Presi- 
dent D. H. Ward of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York and President S. S. Wolfson Mid- 
Town Managers Association. Both ad- 
dressed the gathering and were intro- 
duced by President Lillian Joseph of 
the League who also introduced W. J. 
Dunsmore, Equitable general agent. 
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Taxes Sure to Irritate 
Many, Declares Paul 


TREASURY COUNSEL IN CHICAGO 


Time to Stop for Repairs in Tax 
Mechanism, He Says; McGivern 
and Jacoby Talk 


general counsel of the 
taxation 


Randolph Paul, 
Treasury, discussed corporate 
allied subjects in a talk last Fri- 
day Chicago CLU. “Many of the 
complaints against tax law complexities 
“We grant that the 


so hard to 


and 
before 
are valid,” he said. 
tax mechanism has become 
handle it is time to for repairs,” 
he said. He pointed out that if simpli- 
fication is far the 
inequitable to the majority of the tax- 
He listed the 
from taxpayers and 


stop 


carried too result is 


payers. necessity for pro- 


tecting the revenue 


tax specialists who “are on the hunt for 
loopholes.” He said that income tax 
law begins with the statute, but does 


journeys on into the 
interpretive regulations and many _ in- 
formal administrative rulings. There 
will be about 40,000,000 taxable returns 
for the year 1943, he said. ‘While our 
tax system might safely, though not 
wisely, irritate 2,000,000 of our citizens it 
will run serious risks if it irritates 
twenty times that number.” He does not 
think that a general retail sales tax will 
be enacted at this session of Congress. 


not end there. It 


McGivern and Jacoby 

Ben S. McGivern of Compensation Re- 
search Bureau, Chicago, talked on vari- 
ous factors involved in preparing pen- 
sion plan consideration of the “group 
for which retirement incomes should be 
funded, the benefits to be included, the 
amount and method of calculating the 
retirement income and the method of 
refunding to be employed.” 

Another speaker was Neil H. 
finance professor and secretary of 
versity of Chicago. He said that we 
must assume that private enterprise 
shall be the principal agent of economic 
action in postwar America. It must 
function so as to keep employment and 
production at high levels. 


Jacoby, 


Uni- 


SOLICITING SOLDIERS RULING 


War Department Bars From Camps 
Companies not Licensed in State; 
Agents Must Have Appointment 





The War Department has ruled that 
soliciting for life insurance at Army 
camps or other installations shall here- 
after be made only on appointment and 
by representatives of companies licensed 
by the state where located. This in- 
formation is contained in a letter re- 
ceived by Jess G. Read, Oklahoma In- 
surance Commissioner, from Senator 
Elmer Thomas of that state. Commis- 
sioner Read has been trying for some 
time to bar companies not licensed in 
that state from soliciting business at 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

The letter to Commissioner Read says: 
“An examination of the War Depart- 
ment’s policy with regard to this matter 
has recently been made. The conclusion 
has been reached that the solicitation 
of life insurance within a military reser- 
vation will be conducted, where possible 
in conformance with the laws of the 
state in which the reservation is located. 
Accordingly the following notice is be- 
ing sent to the commanders of all mili- 
tary installations within the continental 
United States: 

“‘No representative of a life insurance 
company will be admitted to an army 
post, camp or station without submission 
of written evidence of a prior appoint- 
ment having been made with some spe- 
cific officer, enlisted man or member of 
the WAC stationed on the post, camp 
or station concerned. Only representa- 
tives of life insurance comp: unies licensed 
to do business in the state in which the 
particular post, camp or station is lo- 


cated will be admitted to the military 
reservation concerned.’” 





Robert J. Sterrett Dies 
In His Phila. Home 


REPRESENTED EQUITABLE LIFE 


Society’s Insurance Departments’ and 
Legislative Representative; Popular 
at Conventions of Commissioners 


Robert J. Sterrett, Insurance Depart- 


ments and legislative representative of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and also the Society’s counsel in Phila- 
delphia, died at his home in that city 
on October 15 after a brief illness. 
Mr. Sterrett was a well-known mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar and was 


Assistant United States At- 
torney in that city. He was a graduate 
of Princeton University, class of ’07. 

\t conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurancé Commissioners Mr. 
Sterrett was widely acquainted and held 
in high esteem, and was a popular per- 
sonality in the Equitable’s own organiza- 
tion. 


formerly an 


Insurance Best Hope for 


Estates, Says R. Magill 


Life insurance is the average man’s 
best hope of enlarging his estate, Ros- 
well Magill, a partner of Cravath, De 
Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood, said at the 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Accountants at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
vesterday. Mr. Magill, who was former- 
ly Under Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, added that it will not only 
assure him the addition of compound 
interest to his savings, but is interest 
free of taxation to him. Income taxation 


is the principal factor preventing the 
accumulation of an estate of any size. 
\n individual might save — similar 
amounts in other ways, but the element 


of compulsion in an insurance premium 
aids in the regular saving of the com- 
paratively small instalments, he re- 
marked. 





Annuity Mortality Lower 

Than Life Insurance 
JENKINS TELLS ACTUARIES 
Mortality Among Annuitants Lowered 


By Self Selection by Purchaser, 
Speaker Reports 





Trends for three-quarters of a century 
among owners of annuities 
compared with that of life 
are shown in 


in mortality 
insurance 
policyholders tables pre- 
pared in a paper presented before the 
annual meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America, last week, by Wilmer A. 
vice president and actuary of 
and Annuity 
Jenkins found that 
years of the contract 


Jenkins, 
the Teachers Insurance 
Association. Mr. 


while in the early 


the annuity mortality rate was as high 
as or higher than the corresponding 
mortality rate among life insurance pol- 


icyholders, the ratio between them 
dropped steadily until in the later years 
the annuity mortality was lower than 
the life insurance mortality. 

Mortality among annuitants is lowered 
by self selection by the purchaser, the 
speaker found, but mortality among life 
insurance policyholders may be lowered 
both by underwriting selection by the 
company and raised by anti-selection by 
the purchaser. 

Among the factors entering into selec- 
tion but not always emphasized, he de- 
clared, “are the organization of the 
company, its agency program, its terri- 
tory, selling methods, and premium cal- 
culations” and in addition the conscious 
volition on the part of the purchaser 
or specific action by home office under- 
writers. 

Robert Wiseman, Sun Life of Canada, 
presented a paper on “The Use of 
Punched Card Equipment for the Cal- 
culation of Policy Values and Guaran- 


tees. 





SUPERVISOR WANT®:D 


by a New York General Agency 
representing a New York Sixte 
Company. Replies confiden! al, 
Box 1487, The Eastern Undervrit- 
er, 41 Maiden-Lane, New Yor’: 7, 
New York. 














INCORPORATED 1886 





This little piggie was left out! But there's nothing left out of the new 
and timely combination offered by Security Mutual. With Life and 
ESSENTIAL DISABILITY coverages provided in one package, your 
assured can secure utmost protection at minimum cost. Don't delay in 
writing for complete details and sample contracts. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 

















T. I. Parkinson at Canada’s 
Victory Loan Drive Start 


T. I. Parkinson, president of [quit- 
able Life Assurance Society, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the opening of Canada’s 
Fifth Victory Loan Drive at Montreal 
Monday. The relations between th 


and Canada, he said, have 
advanced 


United States 


reached such an stage that 
whatever rivalry 
them may appropriately be thought of 


exchange of be: 


there may be between 
in terms of an efits, 
“the ideal type of reciprocity.” He sug- 
gested that if Canada and the United 
States could synchronize their post-wat 
planning on many economic fronts, it 
would redound to the mutual benetit oi 
the peoples of both countries and set an 
example for the rest of the world. 





Ohio Mutualization Suits 


The Ohio Supreme Court last week 
decided to hear suits to stop the Union 
Central Life the Ohio National 
Life from reorganizing as mutual com- 
panies. The court will hear appeals ot 
policyholders at Akron, where tlie Sum- 
mit County Court of Appeals ruled 
against their contentions that the pro- 
posed reorganization impaired thie ob 
ligation of contracts, violated the due 
process provisions and delegated author- 
ity to the State Superintendent ot In- 
surance in violation of State and Fed 
eral constitutions. 


Want More S. S. Tax Levy 


The 


and 





ZJoard has re- 
that the 


Social Security 
newed its recommendation | 
scheduled automatic increase in payroll 
contributions by employers and en 
for Old Age insurance, from 1% eac 
to 2% each, be permitted to beconie ¢ 
fective on January 1. The recommenda 
tion was made to Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


ployes 


|] 


t 
t- 





Presidents Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


textile industry, and has maintained close 
contact with business affairs as a dl 
rector of important financial and indus- 
trial organizations. He is a € or ol 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and, 
years, has been a trustee of P; eton 
University, his alma mater. Mar 
and philanthropic enterprises hove his 
interest and support. : 

Colonel D’Olier has rendered + ind 
ing service to his country. He it to 
France with the A.E.F. in 1917, bc-ame 4 
lieutenant colonel on the gener stall 
and received the Distinguished rvice 
Medal. France made him a co! 
of the Legion of Honor. 

He was the first national con rand 
of the American Legion, and, 
was a member of the mission if sent ! 
England to study civilian defen 


ods there. After his returt - 
United States, he served as civivan 4 
fense chief of the Second Corps Area 
which includes New York, New /etse 
and Delaware. sa 

In the recently successful TI : - 


Loan Drive Colonel D’Olier s«: 


New Jersey state chairman. 
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"Ad Mabie devensds 


rds in the annual competition of 
afe Advertisers Association were 
4 enced at the final session of the 
se ization’s annual three-day conven- 
+ n New York. Scores of member 
nies submitted their outstanding 
isements under nine classifications, 
F { them being permitted to com- 
n any three of these categories. 
re were four groups to which the 
Gl nies were eligible, according to 
»ount of Ordinary life insurance 
ad in force on January 1, 1943. 
were as follows: 
» 1—$65,000,000 or less. 
( » 2—65 to 150 millions. 


1 


( » 3—150 to 500 millions. 


I 


( » 4—500 million or more. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 
SALES PROMOTION 


Group 1—Sun Life of America. 
Group 2—United States Life, 
ior Life of Canada. 

Group 3—Berkshire Life, Ohio 
tio! L Life, ’an American Life. 

Group 4+—Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Connecticut Mutual, Equitable 


Excel- 


Na- 


BLICATIONS ADDRESSED TO 
AGENTS 


Group 1—Monarch Life, Republic Na- 
tional, National Life of Canada. 
Group 2—Shenandoah Life, Northern 


Life, Union Mutual Life. 


Group 3 — Franklin Life, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Berkshire Life. 
Group 4 — Provident Mutual, New 


York Life, Mutual Benefit. 
PROSPECTING OR PRE-APPROACH 


MATERIAL 
Group 1—Occidental Life. 
Group 2—Shenandoah Life, Excelsior 


Life, Union Mutual Life. 

Group 3—Country Life, Continental 
Assurance, Dominion Life Assurance. 
Group 4—Northwestern Mutual, Penn 
Mutual, Great West Life. 

SALES AIDS z 

Group 1—Presbyterian Ministers Fund, 
Monarch Life, Republic National Life. 


Group 2—Excelsior Life of Canada, 
\merican Mutual, Old Line Life. 
Group 3—Business Men’s Assurance, 


Franklin Life. 
John Han- 


Life Insurance Co. of Va., 
Group +-State Mutual, 
cock, Prudential. 
PRESTIGE AND GOOD WILL 
BUILDERS 
_Group 1—Baltimore Life, 
ficial Life, Girard Life. 
Group 2—Union Mutual. 


Home Bene- 


Group rE Poser American Life of 
Can., Continental Assurance. 
roup 4+-New York Life, Phoenix 


Mutual, Provident Mutual. 


POLICYHOLDERS RELATIONS 
Group !—Monarch Life. 


G es 2—Northern Life, American 
Mutu U nited States Life. 

ur ed tar ee! Life of Canada, 
Home Life of New York, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life. 

_roup 4+—Connecticut Mutual, Penn 


Mutual, Equitable Life of Iowa. 
NEWSPAPERS OR MAGAZINES 


Group 1— Provident Life, National 
Life of Canada. 
Group 2—American Mutual, Old Line 


Life, Protective Life. 
1 3—Continental Assurance, Do- 
mit he ic Business Men’s Assurance. 
G ) 4—John Hancock, The Travel- 
er e Prudential. 


INSURANCE JOURNALS 


se ) 1—Girard Life, Republic Na- 
De ) 2—Northern Life, Security Mu- 
1a 
ae 3— Berkshire Life, Franklin 
seo iarantee Mutual Life. 
pp otp 4—New England Mutual, Mass- 
acl s Mutual, Provident Mutual. 
ay ‘WAR BABY” PROJECT 
Macrial published because of war 
Con ns, 

-a new classification— 

Ms ’ 1—Sun Life of Canada. 

- 2—(No entry). 


3—National Life and Accident. 





Welcomed by McLain 


James A McLain, president, Guardian 
Life of America, welcomed the Life 
Advertisers Association to New York 


City for its tenth anniversary meeting 
at Hotel Pennsylvania. He spoke briefly 
at the opening luncheon, made a 
impression. Mr. McLain stayed for 
part of the afternoon session being par- 
ticularly interested in the addresses by 
John S. Sinclair, executive vice presi- 
dent, New York Life, and Alexander E. 
Patterson, executive vice president, Mu- 
tual Life. He was accompanied by 
Beatrice Jones, of Guardian Life’s agen- 


cy department, who is past president, 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York. 


LAA MEETING THEME 
Theme of LAA’s tenth annual meeting 
in New York was “Meeting Today’s 
Problems—Planning for Tomorrow,” and 
it was thoroughly lived up to by the 
program arranged under chairmanship 
of Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual Life. 


36 MEMBERS IN ARMED FORCES 


LAA members in the armed forces 
were not overlooked at the tenth annual 
meeting in New York this week. Their 


program anda 


Hotel 


names were listed in the 
service flag was hung in the 
Pennsylvania’s Keystone room. 


Curtis Publishing Ge Head 
Sees Sales Saving Post-War 


The secret weapon of America is its 
selling way of life, said Walter 1D. 
Fuller, president Curtis Publishing Co., 
speaking before the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Associati on in New York 
Wednesday. “It is that which made this 
a great nation,” he said. “It is selling 
that marks the difference between 
America and the other nations of the 
globe. China has had an older civiliza- 
tion, India has a larger population, Rus 
sia has greater resources, but no ot ther 
nation has come as far or as fast.’ 

Mr. Fuller foresaw a “mountainous 
backlog” of accumulated wants and de- 
sires of the American people after the 








war. “And they will have the money 
too,” he said. 
Group +—Penn Mutual, Phoenix Mu- 


New York Life. 
SWEEPSTAKES WINNERS 

In each classification the highest hon- 
or awarded was the Sweepstakes Plaque, 
Certificates of Merit going to the others. 


tual, 


The Sweenstakes winners in each groun 
were: 

Group 1—Monarch Life. 

Group 2—Northern Life 

Group 3—Berkshire Life. 

Group 4—John Hancock Life. 


fine 





New Officers and Executive Committee 
Of Life Advertisers Association 


Bart Leiper, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager, Provident Life & 
Accident, was elected president of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association this 


week at its tenth annual meeting in 
New York City. He moves up from the 
vice where he has done a 


presidency 
fine job for two years, to succeed A. 
Scott Anderson, sales promotion man- 
ager, Equitable Life of Iowa. 


Lewis B. Hendershot, assistant di- 
rector of agencies, Berkshire Life, was 
elected vice president having served for 
the past few years on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Powell Stamper, sales promotion man- 
acer, National Life & Accident of Nash- 
ville, was elected secretary, moving up 
from post of editor of “The Life Ad- 
vertiser. 

Newly elected treasurer is H. A. Rich- 
mond, advertising research manager, 
Metropolitan Life, who has also been a 
member of the executive committee. 

Francis J. O’Brien, director of sales 
promotion, Franklin Life of Spring- 
field, Ill., succeeds Powell Stamper as 
editor. He is an active member of the 
North Central Round Table of LAA and 
had charge of its spring meeting. 

New Executive Committee 

New executive committee of the Life 
\dvertisers Association has~one_ hold- 
over—Z. Starr Armstrong, director, edu- 
cation and public relations, Republic 
National Life. Retiring President An- 
derson becomes an ex officio member. 
Newly elected are C. Russell Noyes, 
editor, Phoenix Mutual Life, who was 
general chairman of this week’s meet- 
ing; E. Paul Huttinger, second vice 
president, Penn Mutual Life; Russell 
B. Reynolds, secretary, American Mu- 
tual Life of Des Moines, and Donald M. 
Tudhope, supervisor of field service, 
National Life of Toronto, who is Can- 
adian representative on the committee. 
Nominating committee chairman was C. 
Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual Life’s 
editor. (CC. E. Crane, publicity director, 
National Life of Vermont, and Thomas 
J. Hammer, director of agency service, 


Protective Life of Alabama, served with 
him. 

A. Scott Anderson was given a full- 
some vote of appreciation by the LAA 
at its business session Tuesday after- 
noon for his outstanding work as presi- 
dent during a difficult war period. This 


tribute was paid by Z. Starr Armstrong 
on behalf of the association. In his 


ee 9 rm 
| 





} 
' 
BART LEIPER 
swan song Mr. Anderson spoke highly 
of the helpful support and enthusiasm 
ot his officers and executive committee- 
men. 
Bart Leiper’s Background 

Newly elected President Leiper has 

been one of the most active of LAA 


members, having previously served two 
terms as secretary and editor of the 
“Life Advertiser,” chairman of the 
Southern Round Table meeting held at 
Chattanooga, and an extended term, just 
completed, as LAA vice president. For 
the past eight years he has been sales 
promotion and advertising manager of 
the Provident Life & Accident and be- 


fore that was with Pilot Life of Greens- 
boro, N. €. 

Although the South has been his home 
for some years Mr. Leiper has New 
England and New York ancestry. He 
is the son of the Rev. J. McCarrell 
Leiper, retired missionary of Newburgh, 
N. Y., and his brother is Rev. Dr. Henry 


Smith Leiper, secretary, Federal Council 


of Churches of New York. In Chatta- 
nooga Bart Leiper is president of the 
local safety council, a director of the 


chamber of commerce and of the Chatta- 

nooga Health Council; also publicity di- 

rector of Chattanooga Association of 
(Continued on Page 10) 











COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 
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Crane Comments on Words as Tools 


National Life of Vermont’s Director of Publicity Finds Word 
Study Both Diverting and Helpful; Shouldn’t Work Too 
Much in Metaphor and Simile 


In characteristically whimsical style 
Charles E. Crane, director of publicity 
of National Life of Vermont, dealt with 
words as of the advertising man 
in a talk before the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association in New York 
Wednesday. 

“A hobby I have lately taken up,” 
Mr. Crane, “which I can recommend to 
you as being both diverting from busi- 
and helpful in 
that of collecting words. 


“tools” 


said 


ness your business, is 
I stand in awe 
of the wonder of words, and very hastily 
I want to give you the merest glimpse 
items in my as you 


your postage stamps. 


of some collection, 


would show 

“IT don’t want to put any ideas into 
your head, but we are in Manhattan, and 
we will start from where we are with 
the word ‘Manhattan.’ It isn’t named 
after the cocktail. In 1526 an explorer 
named Verranzo landed on this island 
(inflation started later when the island 
went up to $24 in price) and he enter- 
tained the red men who paddled over 
from Jersey and Long Island to see him, 
with what was known as ‘fire-water.’ 
The Indians ever afterward remembered 
the place, and who wouldn’t as ‘Man- 
hat-ta,’ which in their language meant 


‘place of drunkeness.’ 
Words in Our Business 
“At first thought there is nothing 


very romantic about the words used in 
our business, particularly the words 
used in our annual reports, but I invite 


you to take a hurried look at them. 
lake ‘money’—if you will. Juno, you 
will remember,. was quite a gal, even in 


a day of goddesses. She had a number 
of temples erected to her as queen of 
womankind, and as this or that. She had 
everything. One of the temples dedi- 


cated to her was that of Juno Moneta, 
meaning Juno the admonisher. You 
remember how she used to admonish 


even Jove himself. Well, it happens that 
in this temple, coins were first made by 
the Romans, and what more natural 
than to call them after the temple. Thus 
‘moneta’; and our similar word ‘money’ 
derives from the Latin word for admon- 
ishment. 


“In the 
port’ is relatively simple. 
Latin words meaning ‘to bring up at 
repeated times,’ and we all know how 
repeatedly the thing comes around. It 


annual report, the word ‘re- 
It comes from 


will soon be upon us again. ‘Annual’ 
comes from a word in Latin meaning 
‘ring’—the year being the ‘ring’ or round 


‘Assets’ is from the French 
word ‘assez’ meaning merely ‘enough,’ 
but most of us translate it as ‘more 
than enough.’ ‘Liabilities’ which oddly 
always keep at the same level as ‘assets’ 
is a word from the Latin ‘ligare’ mean- 
ing ‘to bind’ (and we all know the word 
ligature) for liabilities are what bind us 
with obligation. 

“The word ‘company’ 


of seasons. 


is the most ro- 


in our field. It brings us 
‘companion,’ and that 
‘with bread,’ 


mantic of any 
back to the word 
word means, from its roots, 
or liberally, ‘one who eats bread with 
you. But some of these things are 
almost as old as dinosaur eggs and I’d 
feel foolish to stand here and talk on 
such simple phases of philology. I just 
want to say enough to get you interested 
in pursuing it as a hobby for yourself, 
as something quite closely linked up 
with your work. 

“Leaving this pursuit of origins, be- 
cause there isn’t time to pursue all of 
its fascinations, I’d like to flash back 
to some of our early uses of English 
that are more or less down our alley. 
If you were to scratch your heads to- 
di ay over a new life insurance slogan, 
it’s ten to one you would finally alight 
upon some alliteration. That’s the form 
of most slogans. ‘When Better Cars Are 
Built, Buick Will Build Them.’ ‘Not a 
Cough in a Carload.’ ‘Paper is Part of 
the Picture.’ ‘Watchful W aiting.’ ‘World 


War. Advertising is a veritable orgy 
of alliteration. And so it was in primi- 
tive times. The earliest extant complete 


‘Piers Ploughman’ of 
in which you read: 
wind 


English poem is 
the 14th century, 
‘Went then over the sea-wave, 
impelled, 

The boat 

a bird’ 
for in early times alliteration was a sub- 
stitute for rhyme in poetry. In the 17th 
century, there was such an orgy of it 
that ministers from the pulpit sometimes 
sank so low in taste as to address ‘the 
chickens of the church, the sparrows of 
the spirit, and the sweet swallows of 
salvation.’ God help us. It may amuse 
you to think back upon the long history 
of alliteration when next you sit down 

to write a slogan. 
Business Jargon 

“We are all guilty, I fear, of drop- 
ping into the jargon of our business. 
What poetry is in our souls is gradually 
squeezed out of us by the actuary. Or 
by the Legal Department. First we know 
we are striding along in the old pedes- 
trian manner with such cumbersome, yet 
alliterative, locutions in our copy as ‘the 
institution of life insurance,’ and other 
terms that are either threadbare or 
heavy as lead, while we all the while 
are wanting to be fresh, young and gay. 
The right course surely lies in some 
sort of compromise. We shouldn’t work 
much in metaphor and simile, or 
expect the freedom of a sports writer, 
but with appropriate restraint we can 
strive to direct our own and the reader’s 
imagination into new paths now and 
then. 

“Almost every word we use, of course, 
is a dead metaphor or simile. Language 
was built up from Adam’s day to Walter 
Winchell’s column, by making compari- 
one sort or another, which are 
similies or metaphors. In some vacant 
hours on the train or elsewhere I often 
amuse myself by making similies just to 
show how good a short order cook I am. 
It’s a good hobby-habit.” 


with bow of foam, likest 


too 


sons of 




















~ Check the POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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SUPERVISOR WANTED 


| have an opening for a progressive 
LIVE WIRE Life Insurance Supervisor for 


Midtown successful agency. 


Salary, overriding and personal produc- 
tion. Leads furnished. Opportunity knocks, 
so let's get together. Box 1486, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 
New York. 











Ray P. Cox, Cal.-Western 
States Life, Dies at 58 


Vv. P. AND MANAGER OF AGENCIES 








Had Been With a Number of Life Com- 
panies in Earlier Stage of 
His Career 





Ray P. Cox, 58, vice president, direc- 
tor and manager of agencies, California- 
Western States Life Insurance Co., died 
suddenly in Sacramento October 13 of a 
heart attack. His death was mentioned 
briefly in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. 

30rn in Odell, Ill, in 1885, Mr. Cox 
received his education in the Chicago 
schools, 

In 1916 Cox became affiliated with the 
New World Life as general agent. In 
1920 he went East as agency supervisor 
for Shenandoah Life of Roanoke. Fol- 
lowing this, in 1922, he became agency 
manager, Cotton States Life, Memphis. 
Later he accepted an offer to become 
agency manager of Montana Life. Next, 
he was made superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Western division of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, which post he held 


for ten years, resigning to accept the 
position with California-Western States 
Life in 1934, 


In the insurance world Mr. Cox de- 
veloped a number of ideas in organized 
sales presentations, and also was an 
advocate of the property idea in life 
insurance. He constantly preached that 
it was best investment in the world for 
the average man. 

Mr. Cox is survived by his widow; a 
daughter, Mrs. Ella Mary Seeley, and 
four sisters. He was a director of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 





J. F. EUBANKS PROMOTED 

James F. Eubanks, formerly divisional 
supervisor of the Metropolitan Life’s 
field training division, has been appoint- 
ed a manager and piaced in charge of 
one of the three district offices main- 
tained by the company in Nashville. Mr. 
Eubank joined the Metropolitan Life as 
an agent in 1929, and in 1932 was pro- 
moted to an assistant managership. In 
1934 he was appointed an agency sales 
instructor in the company’s Southern 
territory, and in 1936 he was made an 
agency sales supervisor. He had been 
divisional supervisor since 1941, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LEADER 

Hays & Bradstreet, general agents, 
New England Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
led all the agencies of the company in 
paid-for business for September and for 
the first nine months of 1943. 





Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YOR* 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


‘Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 








INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 
"WAN TED:— Group insurance 


man: experienced in all phases of 
group casualty coverages, by large 
midwest casualty company planning 
to enter group field. Prefer man with 
Give full 
Replies will be kept strictly 
Box 1485, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7,N;. Y. 


Home Office experience. 
details. 
confidential.” 








BROKER'S ATTENTION 


We have an attractive office and 
services available for live wire Life 
Insurance Broker. Leads furnished. 
Also financial advances against defers. 
Box 1484, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Twin Cities Life Men Hear 
Fischbach on War Claims 


Service men missing in action present 
a problem of considerable consequence 
to life insurance companies and some 
of the ramifications of the problem were 
touched upon by John W. Fischbach, 
general counsel, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
in an address before the Twin Cities 
Home Office Life Club at a dinner 
meeting this week in St. Paul. The 
subject of Mr. Fischbach’s address was 
“War Death Claims.” Referring to the 
difficulties in determining the fate of 
men reported missing in action, particu- 
larly in the Pacific area, Mr. Fischbach 
said in part: “There is little that the 
life insurance company or the bene- 
ficiary can do while the insured is be- 
ing carried as ‘missing’ on the records 
of the War or Navy Departments, excep! 
to see that everything possible is done 
to keep the policy in force. The com- 
pany should advise Washington of its 
interest in the case and should ask to 
be informed if and when a certificate ol 
death is issued or if there is any change 
in the insured’s status.” 





BANK APPOINTS WOMAN 

Miss Davina FE. Sherman has been 
appointed head of the life insurance de 
partment of the City and Count Sav- 
ings Bank of Albany, succeeding |red- 
erick H. Morris who is leaving to be- 
come manager of the life a ‘e de- 
partment of Empire City Saving Bank 
of New York City. 


— 












“Why Don’t We 


55 Liberty St. 





Ideal for Business Insurance—MANHATTAN LIFE 5 
“IDEAL PROTECTION POLICY” 
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Ask Peyser About It” 
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A. E. Patterson on Morale Building 


Executive Vice President of Mutual Life Tells Life Advertisers 
Field Force Morale Must Come From the Top 


in Any Organization 


siding morale in the field force of 

insurance company must have its 

at the top, said 
Patt rson, executive vice president of 
Mutual Life of New York, in a talk 
bei the Life Insurance Advertisers 
\ssocviation in New York Tuesday. The 
speciic methods by which such funda- 
mentals are applied, Mr. Patterson said, 
may vary from year to year, or as be- 


twet different businesses, but the 
fundamentals themselves, he _ stated, 
change very little. 

“The first fundamental for building 
morale in any organization,” he said, 
“is to set a good example for the people 
whose morale you are trying to improve. 
li we want our men and women in the 


field to work hard and enthusiastically 
for our companies, we must work hard 
and enthusiastically for them.” 

The second great fundamental, said 
Mr. Patterson, is to keep a company 
field-minded. He suggested that every- 
one in a home office organization should 
always ask himself, before making a 
decision: “How will this affect the field 
force?” Nothing, he said, discourages 
a field force more than the belief that 
the viewpoint of the field is not being 
civen due and careful consideration in 
matters affecting the management pol- 
icy of their company. 

Takes Home Office Into Field 

“The third fundamental,” Mr. Patter- 


son continued, “is to take the home 
office out into the field. This not only 


means having your Agencies Depart- 
ment officers visit your agencies and rub 
elbows with your personal producers, 


but your other senior executives as well. 
It leads to a mutual understanding that 
is almost impossible to secure in any 
other way.” 

The fourth fundamental discussed by 
Mr. Patterson was the need for obtain- 
ing advice from field men themselves on 
current problems. “Most of the good 
ideas developed in the life insurance 
business over a long period of years,” 
he said, “have originated in the field. 
\nd | wonder whether we take as much 
advantage as we should of the fine ad- 
vice and ideas that field men can give 
us—not only on production matters, but 
on all important questions of company 
policy related to field activities in any 
Way. 

His fifth fundamental was: Be human 
and sympathetic in your dealings with 


the field. “If something that an agent 
or the whole field wants, can’t be done,” 
he said, “don’t make it a cold turndown. 
Tell them why. If your reasons are 
good, your field force will understand 
ther If not, there is a chance that 
your decision is wrong.” 

‘| sixth fundamental for building 
morale, he stated, is to take the field 
men into the confidence of your man- 
agenient by letting them know what is 


soins on—what the company is doing 
and why. “By this,” he stated, “I am 
hot -uggesting that you merely subject 
to constant barrage of inspirational 
messages. Rather, I mean that 
ould keep them informed. as to 
the mpany’s status, trends and oper- 
att sures, so that they will feel they 
nay thorough understanding of the 
ustccss for which they work.” 
‘ next fundamental,” he continued, 
s: Don’t break the hearts of your 


helen with needless requirements and 
ted ‘ine. Remember that they are pri- 
mat salesmen, and that they want to 
dev their time to new business and 
ser efforts. So don’t bog them down 
ma ot of clerical duties. Examine your 


Proccdures and requirements and make 
them as simple as you can. This will 


Alexander E.. 


free your producers for the job of pro- 
ducing. Their morale is highest when 
they are doing the job they like best— 
namely selling.” 

The eighth and final fundamental to 
be followed, Mr. Patterson said, is to 
help your people get some fun out of 
their jobs. “There’s nothing mutually 
exclusive,” he stated, “about hard work 
and fun. Work should never be grim 
drudgery. So enjoy it as you go along 
from day to day, and help your people 
to enjoy their work.” 

“Tf you can achieve these objectives,” 
Mr. Patterson concluded, “you will 
achieve, not an artificially created mor- 
ale that dies unless it is constantly 
stimulated, but a natural and_ spon- 
taneous morale that is good and lasting. 
Morale shouldn’t have to be ‘built.’ It 
should come as a natural result of sound 
and sensible business policies.” 


Increasing Use of Direct Mail 


Fred L. Fisher, Lincoln National, Reports Substantial Increase 
In This Medium of Sales Promotion; 
“Share-the-Cost” Plan Favored 


Use of direct mail has substantially 
since the beginning of the 
war, Fred L. .Fisher, advertising man- 
ager of Lincoln National Life, told Life 


increased 


Insurance Advertisers Association meet- 
ing in New York this week. Mr. Fisher 
presided at a panel on direct mail Wed- 
nesday. “Direct mail is bulking 
larger in our own fieldmen’s appraisal 


ever 


of his wartime sales tools,” he said. 
Mr. Fisher sent a questionnaire on 
direct mail use to member companies of 
the association and reported the follow- 
ing results: 
“85% of 
used Direct 
15% did not. 
“More important yet, 37% of the com- 


those companies reporting 
Mail regularly, while only 


panies reported increasing use of Direct 
Mail by the field and an additional 32% 
reported constant use. Only 16% re- 
ported decreasing use by field forces. 

“More companies use single mailings 
than use series mailing—62% of all those 
reporting used single mailings. 

“Most popular method of payment for 
the various Direct Mail was the “share- 
the-cost” arrangement, with the agent 
and the company each bearing part. 

“First Class postage showed as the 
leader by far—with 77% of the com- 
panies using it. On mechanical prepara- 
tion 51% of all companies reporting used 
Multigraphed Direct Mail, with 29% 
using other reproduction processes. 20% 
reported handtyped letters. The current 
shortage of stenographic help may be 


(Continued on Page 10) 














One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 





service are studied. 


have been both surprising 


MUSIC OF THE CASH REGISTER 


Each year the results for users of Fidelity’s direct mail lead 


Last year leads furnished the twenty agencies most active in 
the use of the service ran up to 19%. Sales in these agencies ran 
as high as one for every 3.4 leads, while the top average premium 
per block of 50 names was $397. The lead service has been the 


immediate source of a total of more than $260,000,000 of life insur- 


ance applications. 


Far more important is the break down of these figures in terms 
of agents profits. Last year for each such name submitted, agents 


realized an average first year premium return of $2.86—whether 
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The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 


Each year for twenty-seven years the results 


and gratifying. 
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Sinclair on Cooperative Campaign 


New York Life Executive Vice President Points to Favorable 
Response to Anti-Inflation Ads of Life Companies; 
LAA Praised for Its Help in Program 


John S. Sinclair, executive vice presi- 
dent, New York Life, was lead-off speaker 
at the tenth anniversary meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association, 
October 19-21, in New York, 
attendance of more 


which at- 
tracted an 150 
leading ad managers and sales promotion 
from the life insurance 
Selecting as his subject “The 


than 


experts nation’s 
companies. 
Cooperative Campaign” Mr. Sinclair had 
close attention as he gave background facts 
regarding the program of institutional ad- 
vertising now running in daily newspapers 
which is in support of the Government’s 
anti-inflation program. Mr. Sinclair brought 
out that 216 companies representing more 
than 80% of the total resources of the life 
insurance business are participants in this 
program; that $1,250,000 is the appropria- 
tion involved, and that the advertisements 
are appearing in 286 newspapers and four 
well known farm magazines. 

The speaker voiced the appreciation of 
the top ranking company executives who 
are serving on the coordinating committee 
handling this campaign for the assistance 
given by the Life Advertisers Association. 
Chairman of this committee is George L. 
Harrison, president, New York Life, and 
Mr. Sinclair brought his greetings to LAA 
He told of the many meetings held by a 
sub-committee of which he is a member, 


at which copy angles of the campaign were 


scrutinized, A committee of LAA mem- 
bers “sat in” on those meetings as did 
Holgar Johnson, president, Institute of Life 


Insurance, and experts of J. Walter 
Thompson Co.,. the advertising agency 
handling the campaign. To that agency 


the speaker paid a special tribute. The 
Institute is also doing a fine job in 
handling the mechanics of the program, 
he said. 


Impressive Gathering of Top Executives 

In the planning stages of this campaign 
a meeting of life insurance executives was 
held, attended by about forty-five presi- 
dents, which was one of the most impres- 
sive Mr, Sinclair has ever at- 
tended. Its outcome was the authoriza- 
tion to appoint a policy committee, repre- 
senting a broad segment of the life insur- 
ance field, which adopted a statement of 
objectives. At that point the aforemen- 
tioned sub-committee was formed. Con 
sensus of opinion among the executives 
was that the protection of the American 
people by reason of the fluctuating of the 
dollar depended for a good part upon their 
own attitude on such problems as_ infla- 
tion. Therefore, chief objective was to 
guide their thinking and actions along con- 
structive lines in showing how observance 
of a simple program could help check in- 
flation. The Government’s seven-point 
program was the basis of the Life Insur- 
ance Cooperative Campaign in modified 
form. Wisely the “purchase of life insur- 
ance” as an anti-inflation point was not 
given undue prominence in the advertise- 
ments. This was purposely done so as to 


sessions 





Actuarial Society to Meet 
In New York November 17 


The Casualty Actuarial Society will 
hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, November 17, at 10 a. m. A dinner 
will be held the previous evening. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Richard Fondiller re- 
quests members who have papers in 
preparation to send them in promptly 
in quadruplicate. Further details of the 
meeting and the program for the din- 
ner will be forwarded to members early 
in November. 


keep the copy constructively institutional 
in character. 
“Proof of the Pudding” 

As to “proof of the pudding,” Mr. Sin- 
clair reported that editorial response to 
the campaign from the newspapers of the 
country had been magnificent. Many have 
used special articles sent to them, also 
editorializing on the Cooperative Campaign. 
Radio chains have cooperated. Complimen- 
tary letters from the public, including state 
and Government officials, have been many ; 
critical letters comparatively few. 

Summing up Mr. Sinclair said the co- 


SALES “BRIEFS” 


President Leiper 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Life Underwriters and of the local boy 
scout organization. 

He is very proud of his three sons in 
the armed forces: Bart, Jr., a corporal in 
the Army Air Corps, is in New Guinea; 
Job, a sergeant in the artillery, is en 
route to Pacific battle fronts; Dick, also 
in the Army Air Corps, is in training at 
Gulfport, Miss. Bart served himself in 
World War I as a sergeant. 





ordinating committee was taking a long- 
range viewpoint on inflation. Realization 
is that it will be as serious a problem, if 
not more so, in the postwar period than 
today. He predicted a rapid rise in prices 
after the war and declared: “We have a 
great obligation as life insurance com- 
panies to offset that rise.” 





FOR THE BROKER 





A BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU REACH 
THE GROWING “‘PENSION’’ MARKET 


The steadily increasing interest in employee retirement 


plans presents an unusual opportunity to those equipped to sell 


this form of coverage. 


The need is almost universal, and a 


great deal more of this coverage would be sold if the issue were 
not so often clouded by the technicalities during initial dis- 


cussions. 


Realizing this, Connecticut General has printed a new book, 


“Problem or Opportunity,” which is specifically aimed to pre- 


sent the general background of employee pension or retirement 


plans. It points out why such plans are advantageous to both 


employer and employee 


necessary to meet different situations 


. why different types of plans are 


how to go about 


the preliminary steps so that the plan can be installed most 


efficiently, and many other practical, simply explained steps 
that should precede the installation of a retirement plan for 


employees. 


This book deliberately avoids technicalities, but aims rather 
to sell the client on the idea of employee retirement plans. We 
are sure that you would find it an unusually valuable sales aid 


in presenting this form of coverage to your clients. Your copy 


will be sent promptly on request. 


* 


* 


* 


Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard 
program offers you a real opportunity to’ 
enlarge the scope of your market and reduce 


$UB-STANDARD 


your rejection rate. 


The Company con- 


siders sub-standard contracts to cover extra 


COVERAGE 


mortality rated up to 500% (five times the 


normal mortality rate). 


CONNECTICOT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR-e 
ANCE AND ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES. 





H. Arthur Schmidt Agency 
Has 200 at “Open House” 


H. Arthur Schmidt agency, New “ng- 
land Mutual in New York, former!. the 
Allen & Schmidt agency, held an pen 
house October 15 for its friends 2: \ong 
the brokers, supervisors, general a: ents 


and managers of other companies the 
metropolitan area. More than 2( at- 
tended, the program getting off ‘o 4 


good start with a pension trust se-sion 
for full time agents and brokers. Syeak- 
ers were two home office men: W iiliam 
Eugene Hays, director of agencies, and 
Robert Lawthers, manager, insurance 
trust department, New England Mutual 
Mr. Hays gave some worthwhile sales 
ideas and Mr. Lawthers explained how 
to distinguish bona fide pension trust 


cases from those that might not stand 
up under scrutiny due to unsound mo- 
tives. 

General Agent Schmidt was host at 
the “Open House” assisted by Wheeler 
H. King, CLU, assistant to the general 
agent; J. Arch Williams, agency super- 
visor, and Joseph Kramer, office mana- 
ger. The gatherings gave those attend- 
ing an opportunity to meet the new or- 
ganization which Mr. Schmidt is build- 
ing around himself, and the impression 
was favorable. 





New York Life Bondadiers 
Attend Luncheon at Waldorf 


The 100 leading members of the New 
York Life Bond Team during the Third 
War Loan Drive in New York City at- 
tended a special luncheon at the Star- 
light Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria yes- 
terday. The New York Life Team com- 
prised of 2,536 employes and agents of 
the company in New York City, sold 
27,014 War Bonds for a total issue price 
of $4,200,335. This is an average of over 
ten War Bonds for a total of $1,656 
for each New York Life Bondadier. The 
leading New York Life Bondadier on 
number of sales was William F, Colum- 
bus, who is in charge of the mortgage 


loan department’s hotel division. Mr. 
Columbus sold 1,265 War Bonds for 
$392,095. R. G. Johnston, Jr., who is in 


charge of the real estate fire insurance 
in the real estate and mortgage loan de- 
partment, led in volume of sales. Mr. 
Johnston sold seventy War Bonds for a 
total issue price of $528,505. 


Direct Mail Use 


(Continued from Page 9) 





reflected in these figures. 

“As to types of Direct Mail offered by 
the companies—74% of them (a licav) 
majority) offered Pre-Approach Direct 
Mail; 47% offered lead-producing types 
such as gift, coupon, reply card, ete.; 
and 38% of the companies offered both 
types. 

“As to types most popular wit! the 


users of this service—the agents in the 
field—the following was reported: 30% 
preferred Gift or lead letters and 50% 


preferred Pre-Approach. 
“Of particular interest, however, are 
rted 


those questionnaires which r¢ 
‘increasing use’ of Direct Mai! by 
agents. I wondered if they wou!) give 
at least a hint of the ‘why’ this 
increasing use. 

“So—these ‘increasing use’ qu: -ton- 


and analyzed. 
ecial 


1 
10se 


naires were separated 
Tabulation of the answers on this 
group were essentially the same ‘ 
for the group as a whole in all 
fications except one—The type Di- 
nts. 


lassi- 





rect Mail most popular with 
While the group as a whole rc orted 
Pre-Approach and Gift letters | rally 
popular—the active group report! . 1” 
creasing use by agents’ showed and 
lead-producing systems more po) \:al— 

by a ratio of more than 2 to 1. 
V. J. Barnett, Aetna Life, has been 
elected chairman of the Group porn’ 
ocla- 


visors division of the Chicago 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
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Hanselman Calls Ad Men 
Instruments of Force 


SPEAKS BEFORE LAA MEETING 


Says Sales Promotion Men Should Have 
Voice in Company Policies; Also Help 
Solve Recruiting Problem 


life insurance meets the challenge 
e market that needs its product 
the post-war years will take care 


mselves, said Wendell F. Hansel- 
n vice-president, Union Central Life, 
( on in his address which marked 


ise of the three-day session of the 
¥ lesan Advertisers Association 
il w York City yesterday. 
\ Hanselman chose as his subject, 
ont Lay That Pistol Down.” He 
| one of the greatest tragedies in the 
‘fe insurance business is that so often 

les promotion department is not 


harnessed alongside company manage- 
ment, and that too often sales promo- 
t and advertising departments are 


to work in the dark. 

know in a general way,” he 
said, ‘that the job is to stimulate sales 
and they go ahead and try to do the 
best job they 


can to help the company’s 
salesmen sell all the life insurance they 
can sell. But how often does your pres- 
ident sit down with you and discuss the 
fundamental program of the company ?” 


Helps Formulate Policy 


He then said that his company has 
taken a step in the right direction by 
making the man in charge of sales piv- 
motion a company officer and appointing 
him to the insurance committee so that 
he is not only kept thoroughly informed 
as to what company policy is, but ac- 
tually has a voice in formulating that 

“It is essential,” he continued, “that 
the man in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising have a thorough under- 
standing of the company’s tnderlying 
objectives, not just the published ob- 
jectives, but what is in the back of the 
president’s head, and what is the pro- 
gram the board of directors is trying to 
follow. And I believe also that he should 
have at least an advisory voice in help- 
ing to establish these objectives. 


Col. Gaw’s Talk on Color 
In Adv. Appeals to LAA 


Col. George D. Gaw, president, Direct 
| Research Bureau, got a lot of 
attention when he discussed “Color, 
Direct Mail and Human Nature” at the 
October 20 session of the LAA tenth 
annual meeting in New York. He main- 
ained that direct mail, when used in 
connection with other media, will aug- 
or increase the results obtained. 
His bureau answers practically every 
lisement in all magazines; also re- 
sponds to radio advertising offers. Rec- 
lis kept of replies received and man- 
' handling of his inquiries. Thus, 
mail case history is built un. 
ough he called himself “knee- 
brecchie” about color in advertising, Col. 
( established himself in the minds 
( \\ members as an expert. Witness: 

ur years he studied fish in Florida 

color combinations; he experi- 
mer nd with flying balloons and raised 
ds of flowers for the same reason. 








SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


luncheon meeting of the New 

Life Sunervisors Association last 

at the Hotel Martinique was at- 

by a number of managers, gen- 

ents and company officials. Ken- 

ne! Ake, New York manager ‘of the 
I Credit Co., gave an outline of 
cedure that must be followed by 
“stigators in making life insurance 
tions. He developed each step and 
ited how the vz arious information 
called for on the inquiry forms 


N. Y. 


are ised in the field. Mr. Ake was in- 


ed by Program Chairman Wheeler 
, CLU. Murray April presided at 
eeting, 


Company Public Relations Difficult 


Carrol M. Shanks, Vice President and General Solicitor of 
Prudential Cites Some Problems Confronting Execu- 
tives Before Life Advertisers Association 


Life insurance executives have some 
major public relations questions betore 
them at this time and the decisions they 
make will have far reaching effect in 
the opinion of Carrol M. Shanks, vice 
president and general solicitor of The 
Prudential who addressed the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association in New 
York Wednesday. Some of the unusual 
problems life insurance public relations 
has to deal with are: lite insurance is 
big, even the small companies being big 
compared to units of other industries 
it is intangible, a function, hard to ex- 
plain and “understand ; it’s complicated, 
has a difficult terminology; it’s a money 
transaction, one highly charged with 
feeling; and it’s a very personal and 
intimate thing. All this makes life in- 
surance public relations especially diffi- 
cult. 

“Relations with Congress and with 
our policyholders as voters have tre- 
mendous public relations implications,’ 
said Mr. Shanks. “Life insurance man- 
agement is constantly being urged by 
those both without and within the in- 
dustry to make our influence felt with 
Congress, more often in opposition to 
various acts of the Administration or 
Congress, or in support of some propo- 
sition,—for example, the Bridges _ bill 
having to do with income tax deductions 
by reason of premium payments. We 
are said to be timid, feeble and failing 
in our duty to our policyholders by not 
taking aggressive steps along these lines. 
It is — out that we have 65 or 70 


Helpful Direct Mail ielais 
Staged by LAA Speakers 


Noted for its informative direct mail 
panels, the Lite Advertisers Associat.on 
devoted a full hour to this feature on 
the second day of its tenth annual 
meeting this week in New York. Pre- 
siding officer was Fred L. Fisher, Lin- 
coln National Life, whose introductions 
of the speakers left little to be desired. 
Panel participants included Nelson 
White, Provident Mutual Life; Morgan 
S. Crockford, Excelsior Life of "Toronto; 
Powell Stamper, National Life & Acci- 
dent; John McCarroll, Bankers Life of 
lowa; Arthur W. Theiss, Ohio National; 
John Taylor, Connecticut General; How- 
ard O'Malley, Equitable Society, and 
L. J. Evans, Northwestern Mutual. 

Definite impression gained from these 
speakers is that life insurance com- 
panies are convinced 100% of the use- 
fulness of direct mail as part of their 
merchandising and production programs. 
Examples: The Excelsior Life’s program 
is aimed at helping its agents to prepare 
for the post-war period. National Life 
& Accident’s letter service is paving the 
way for agents to call upon prospects 
who know in advance that they will be 
asked to invest in life insurance. Bank- 
ers Life ina departure from long estab- 
lished practice is personalizing all its 
mailings, mentioning the agent’s name 
in direct mail letters. Ohio National is 
using direct mail to sell agents on value 
of using direct mail. 

Connecticut General is doing a quality 
job in getting inquiries for its “My 
Plan” book. Equitable Society is reach- 
ing the farm market with colorfully 
prepared pre-approach letters bearing 
agent’s imprint and facsimile signature 
to get requests for the booklet—Equ't- 
able Plan for Business of Farming. 
Northwestern Mutual is meeting with 
success in direct mail concentration on 
doctors. Provident Mutual Life doing 
good job in tying its direct mail copy 
themes in with wartime problems. 

All those attending received a direc- 
tory of LAA direct mail users which is 
a timely compilation of how individual 
companies are handling their problems. 


million policyholders and all we need 
do is line them up and our power is 
irresistible. | will admit that our power 
would be irresistible if it were as easy 
as that. We are urged that we establish 
and maintain active and expensive lob- 
bies in Washington to advance the cause 
of the policyholders, and we have heard 
it intimated often that we are remiss 
in our duties by having no continuing 
representation on that city. Here is a 
problem of the most fundamental im- 
portance so far as public relations are 
concerned. A mistake in this quarter 
may be more than embarrassing. It may 
be fatal. Those who urge the companies 
to be active politically proceed, | believe, 
on the assumption that when a man 
takes out a life insurance policy, he, in 
effect, authorizes the company to act 
for him politically as regards any meas- 
ures affecting his insurance. Inasmuch 
as nearly anything which affects the 
economy affects insurance this would 
authorize us to take a political position 
on a great many measures and propos- 
als. | am not at all in sympathy with 
this proposition and this attitude. In 
the first place I just do not believe that 
policyholders want or expect us to do 
anything except run our insurance busi- 
ness in the best way possible within 
the social and economic framework of 
the nation. I think policyholders expect 
to do their own political thinking and 
voting and to decide for themselves 
what the political and economic frome- 
work will be. Remember that a policy- 
holder is only incidentally a_ policy- 
holder. He is primarily a worker, a 
farmer, a professional man, or what 
have you. He may be active in church, 
labor union, grange, lodge or local poli- 
tics. We cannot deliver his vote or any 
part of it. If we deal with Congress in 
the role that we can deliver the policy- 
holder vote we will be sadly disillusioned 
when our blu is called. Furthermore, | 
think many other organizations which 
lobby and threaten really cannot deliver 
a vote—notably labor unions. 

“The worst aspect of it all is that we 
definitely would become an issue in 
politics. -Heretofore, we have done 
pretty well, in spite of our ups and 
downs, by sticking to our own business. 
As a consequence we have had % re- 
spect and support more or less of both 
the major parties, for the mc good 
reason that we were doing a good job 
of running the life insurance business, 
something which all parties wanted well 
done. No party had any political grudge 
to pay off against us. If we got into 
politics all this would change. We would 
inevitably be choosing sides and our 
side sooner or later would be the losing 
side—we couldn't always win. And then 
would be the pay-off and it might be 
bad indeed. Under a totalitarian form 
of government the loser is liquidated. 
In a sense it could happen to us if we 
were so foolish as to choose the political 
path.” 


Paper Shortage Due to Lack 
Of Pulp, Zink Tells LAA 


John D. 
Paper Co. 


Zink, president, Strathmore 
Springfield, Mass, comment- 
ing on the paper situation at the meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, yester- 
day said that the main trouble today its 
caused by the critical shortage of pulp. 
He pointed out that the draft has taken 
large numbers of men out of the forests 
and other woodcutters have left to go 
into better-paying war work, and as a 
result less wood is being cut to make 
pulp. A contributing factor to today’s 
shortage of pulp, he said is the fact 
that during the war, the uses of pulp 
have considerably increased. 





Wartime Problems in 
Canada, Morton’s Theme 


HOW LIFE INS. HAS HELPED 
People Are Saving for Present and 
Future Security as Never Before, He 
Says; Shows Institutional Ads 


The fine spirit of friendly cooperation 
and bond of understanding maintained 
between American and Canadian mem- 
bers of the Life Advertisers Association 
was brought out in bold relief in the 
talk given by Ed Morton, advertising 
manager, North American Life of 
Toronto, at the opening session of the 
annual meeting in New York this week. 
In introducing him General Chairman 
C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, paid 
tribute to Canadian members of the or- 
ganization and said that the war “has 
brought us closer together than ever 
before as we are now allies in a great 
cause.” 

Mr. Morton had plenty to say on 
“How Canada Is Meeting Wartime 
Problems,” chief among them being the 
readjustment of personal habits and 
standards of living as a result of the 
income taxes which have been increased 
twelve times in Canada since 1929. He 
cited that Canadians are now paying 
39.1% of their incomes to finance their 
part in the war which is much higher 
than in U.S.A. Significantly, premiums 
paid for life insurance up to a certain 
point may be deducted from these taxes. 
This the speaker regarded as a definite 
admission by the Government of the 
necessity for maintaining a life insur- 
ance estate. 

Took Realistic View of War Problems 

There was no sudden upsurge in life 
insurance buying in Canada after the 
country entered the war. Sales dropped 
at first, then gradually gained ground. 
Last vear they were 25% ahead of 1941. 
The companies realized they were up 
against many problems, that they had 
to take a realistic view of them, and 
solve today’s problems today. The whole 
question of living underwent a drastic 
change. Out of the confusion came a 
realization on the part of the people 
of the necessity for protecting their 
families, and security for the future 
assumed great proportions. And here is 
where the helping hand of life insur- 
ance entered the pictuer. 

Today, with the Fifth Victory Loan 
under way, Mr. Morton said the Can- 
adian people are having difficulty in 
building up a reserve fund from prin- 
cipal alone. They are paying out so 
much to finance the war effort that 
the only safe and sure method of saving 
for the future is through life insurance. 

Cognizant of this state of affairs the 
Canadian life insurance companies are 
featuring in institutional advertising 
that “it is good citizenship to own life 
insurance; it helps maintain morale.” 
Giving dramatic emphasis to these points 
Mr. Morton presented to his LAA audi- 
ence a talking “movie” which featured 
and gave reasons for all the wartime 
institutional advertising used by the 
Canadian companies. Theme of one 
series was “Social Security in the Post- 
War World.” This year’s theme is 
“Protection of the People—by the Peo- 
ple,” which developed the idea that life 
insurance money is the people’s money 
—working and fighting for the people. 
Some of the ads gave the spotlight to 
the working classes under the keynote: 
Employment—by the People and for the 


People. Another copy angle was “We 
Want Freedom from Want, Fear, 
Force,” which was featured as a Vic- 


tory Loan appeal. 


RHODEBACK’S $ GUIDE. FO N.Y. 

Entertainment Chairman Richard 
Rhodeback, United States Life, estab- 
lished an innovation for LAA meetings 
when he handed out a five-page bulletin 
filled with helpful tips on shows to see 
in New York, radio broadcasts, supper 
clubs, night spots, best movies in town 
and even art galleries. He couldn’t 
promise tickets for “Oklahoma” but had 
a few choice seats for “One Touch of 
Venus” which were soon taken. 
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Bridges Shows Need of 
Premium Credit in Tax 


ADDRESSES D. C. ASSOCIATION 





Author of Bridges-Goodwin Bill Attest- 
ing Stability of Insurance Calls It 
Lifeline of Dependency 


Approximately 70,000,000 American life 
insurance policyholders are affected by 
the Bridges-Goodwin Bill, now before 
Congress, which would permit 
life insurance premiums to be deducted 
from gross income for tax 
Senator Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, author of the Dill, told the mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Life 
Underwriters Association, at their re- 
cent meeting. The relief sought in this 
bill is necessary to enable many of these 
policyholders to maintain their life in- 
surance in the face of rising living costs 
and taxes, the Senator said. 

“The institution of life insurance is 
one of the stable, substantial facts of 
our civilization,” he said. “It is a life- 
line of dependency. It is the best man- 
aged system of insurance saving and in- 
vestment the world has ever seen. This 
business rests upon the savings of some 
60 to 70 million policyholders. There 
are millions of Americans, like myself, 
who have most of their life savings in 
life insurance. 

“We must take into account, and now, 
that many men are finding it increasing- 
ly difficult to keep up the payments on 
this form of family protection which 
they have established in their life insur- 
ance policies, and at the same time con- 
tinue to buy bonds, pay taxes, keep up 
with ever increasing costs of living. I 
can think of no catastrophe growing out 
of this war which could equal in serious- 
ness the loss of this life insurance.” 

Senator Bridges emphasized that he 
and Congressman Goodwin, Massachu- 
setts, are not seeking to benefit those 
engaged in the field of insurance. “Our 
motive goes far beyond those engaged 
in the business,” he said. “We are think- 
ing of the millions of men, women and 
children whose security is bound up, 
whose happiness is tied in, and whose 
hopes and aspirations are necessarily 
based upon their life insurance. 

“This bill makes it possible for the 
millions of Americans who have been 
far-sighted enough and ambitious enough 
to establish a permanent means of fam- 
ily security, to continue their plan of 
protection in spite of war, taxes and 
ever-increasing obligations and burdens. 
It will be a measure of relief to them 
and will not only contribute to their hap- 
piness, increase their capacity to pro- 
vide economic security for their families 
in the event of death, but will also vast- 
ly strengthen the institution of insur- 
ance as a pillar of a free and successful 
‘government of, by and for the people.” 

Senate Bill 1016, introduced by Sena- 
tor Bridges, is now before the Senate 
Committee on Finance. The companion 
bill, H. R. 2541, introduced by Congress- 
man Angier Goodwin, is now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


certain 


purposes, 


OREGON AGENT’S AWARD 


The Life Managers Association of Ore- 
gon has authorized an award to be made 
annually to the most outstanding, full- 
time life insurance agent, man or woman, 
who is a member of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Portland and whose 
manager or general agent is a member 
of the Life Managers Association. The 
award will be made to agents only. The 
winner will be selected from names sub- 
mitted to the president of the Life Man- 
agers Association by each general agent 
or manager. Selection is to be made 
upon production, contribution to life in- 
surance as an institution and contribu- 
tion to community in civic and other 
activities. The award is to consist of 


$50 War Bond and a prize having an 
approximate value 


of $50. 























y FIELD UNDERWRITER 
IS IMPORTANT Joai/C sues 


By 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
Mgr. and Gen. Counsel 
Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents 





. . . His contribution to American life is vital and distinctive. 
His appeal is to the highest aspirations of a free and creative 
people—the desire for independence and the desire to pass 
on to others a heritage of opportunity. With his message 
keyed to these ideals, he has taught America to utilize, to a 
fuller extent than any other nation, the great principle of 
risk-sharing in overcoming the hazards of human life. 


. . « The $130,000,000,000 of life insurance protection owned 
by 67,000,000 Americans stands as a monument to his con- 
structive leadership in the national community. In the years 
to come, as the fruit of this great achievement materializes 
in the form of death benefits, matured endowments, disability 
benefits and other policy payments, many millions of re- 
cipients, including aged citizens and families bereft of their 
income-providers, will have cause to be grateful to him as 
the prime mover in establishing the protection that made 
such benefits possible. 


. . . As a promoter of thrift he has a hand in the economic 
and social upbuilding of America. The assets of the nation’s 
life insurance companies—now approximately $36,000,000,- 
000—have helped to develop agriculture, transportation, 
communication, power and light, manufacturing, and other 
fundamental activities including government. The large 
amounts of life insurance funds now being made available to 
the Federal Government for the prosecution of the war give 
added importance to the cooperative thrift which results 
from the labors of the field underwriter. 


. . « In the world of tomorrow, his possibilities for service 
will increase. When America’s vast resources are released 
from war-time burdens, her capacity for economic and social 
progress will be great. Post-war potentialities undoubtedly 
include generally higher standards of economic security. 
The field underwriter’s opportunity to increase the effective- 
ness of life insurance protection will be commensurately 


extended. 
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This space has been offered to leaders in the life insurance fraternity in 
the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting in wartime 
America. It is hoped that this series will prove beneficial to Field Under- 


writers of this and all companies. Reprints will be gladly furnished on request. 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board James A. Fulton, President 


William P. Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


























J. M. Fraser Outlines 
Selling Technique 


PRESTIGE BUILDING VITAL 





National Association of Mutual Jnsur. 
ance Agents Told 95% of the Time 
You Are Selling Yourself 





In an address entitled “Sales End of 
Our Business,” John M. Fraser, general 
agent, - Connecticut Mutual, New York, 
at a recent meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
said that in selling anything you are 
95% of the time selling yourself and the 
other 5% in what you are trying to sell. 
He also stressed the importance of per- 
sonal appearance and said that if you do 
not go over you just do not sell, regard- 
less of what it is that you are selling. 

Emphasizing the need for prestige 
building, Mr. Fraser said, “To be suc- 
cessful in our line, we have to do a 
certain amount of prestige building, by 
building ourselves it will then reflect in 
our offices. Hardly a day goes by that 
I do not meet a number of people that 
I have not met before and by meeting 
people it means contacts and the suc- 
cess of your business depends on the 
contacts you make. Some years ago, | 
developed a system in our office whe reby 
on Wednesdays all my Lieutenants, in- 
cluding myself, call on new brokers 
on that particular day and make con- 
tacts and by doing this we do not deviate 
from our practice but we stick to our 
knitting.” 

Mr. Fraser told of the need for keep- 
ing up to date in selling technique and 
now what is the best plan of insurance 
to sell under present conditions. “In 
our business”, he said, “we have gone 
through cycles. First, there was the 
cycle of the twenty payment life insur- 
ance and the twenty vear endowment, 
then’ before the crash many _ people 
changed their policy to a straight life or 
term insurance and put the rest of their 
money in the market. After the market 
crash in 1929 people turned to retire- 
ment income and annuities, now the 
business is changing into pension trust 
along with the retirement contracts. We 
have to, at all times, know our business 
better than our competitors at least 
that is the way we feel about it. The 
old fashioned agent who hasn’t kept up 
to date with his selling technique is the 
one who will say, you bought a_ policy 
from me several uae ago, how about 
another two or three, or why not buy 
five more? That in my opinion, is ped- 
dling—that is not salesmanship.” 


Programming 

Mr. Fraser pointed out that the in- 
telligent salesman will program his pros- 
pects for insurance. “A good life in- 
surance agent” he said, “is one who will 
call on his client and show him that the 
$10,000 life insurance that he has is 
only good for a little over $300 a year, 
and could his wife live on that without 
digging into the principal? He will also 
see that his client will leave such an 
income that his wife will receive a check 
for so many dollars a month as long 
as she lives. She will receive a check 
to cover the mortgage semi-annually. 
She may receive a check on her birth- 
day, a check at Christmas time, or about 
the first of December to help her 
buy gifts for the children and herself. 
He will also see that his mother, who 
might be living, has so many doilars a 
month as long as she lives and that upon 
her death it reverts to his wife.” 

To get something out of life, Mr. 
Fraser reminded you have to put some- 


thing into it. “You have to spread vour- 
self in making contacts. Get ( be 
known as a fellow who is willing ‘0 do 


something for the other fellow. on’ 
do it just to get business—do it because 
you think it is the thing you show do 
to make this a better world and a‘ the 
same time you will receive your res «rd. 





STATE MUTUAL BOND SALES 

The officers and personnel of the tate 
Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. sold 
2,578 bonds during the Third War }-0an 
Drive, for 2 total of $432,593. 
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Maintaining Good Field Relationships 


R. C. McCankie Tells How Equitable of Iowa Uses Field 
Advisory Council and Educates Agents in 
Underwriting Matters 


\[aintaining good field and home office 
jerwriting relationships is a condition 
-onsiantly confronting all companies, RY: 
C. \McCankie, underwriting vice presi- 
nt and actuary of Equitable Life of 
Iowa. told the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters at its meetings in Chicago 
last Friday. 

“One of the most important factors in 
the maintenance of good field and home 
office underwriting relations is a mutual 
appreciation of problems by the agency 
‘ment and the underwriting de- 
partment. Whenever the agency de- 
partment becomes a_ special pleader at 
the home office for the underwriting of 
business there are grave dangers of 
misunderstanding.” 

Mr. McCankie told what his company 
had done in this matter. A_ so-called 








advisory council was set up composed 
of a group of general agents which 
meets two or three times a year to 


consider problems relating to the busi- 
ness and to which all the field force 
could refer questions. The council also 
meets with officials of the company in 
the financial, agency, insurance and un- 
derwriting departments. A free and 
open discussion of all matters is con- 
ducted. The underwriters have been put 
in a position where they have to justify 
their actions and the council prevents 
any smug self- satisfaction or somnolent 
inertia from creeping over the home 
office underwriting group. 


Experience With Non-Medical 


\s an example Mr. McCankie cited 
the company’s experience in the non- 
medical field. The advisory council 
brought up the question of taking non- 
medical business. In its seventy-five 
vears the company had never written 
non-medical but after learning the fav- 
orable attitude of the field forces and 
taking into consideration conditions fol- 
lowing this country’s entry into the war, 
the company entered the non-medical 
field in a limited way, confining it to 
rural and small urban communities. At 
first experience was not satisfactory and 
rules were changed several times until 
the field and home office were in agree- 
iment and the business is now being 
handled satisfactorily. “During the first 
six months of operation in the non- 
medical field,” said Mr. McCankie, “our 
rate of declined business under Age 40 
was only 3.3% which compared favor- 
ably with medically examined business 
Which was 3.4%.” 

Mr. MecCankie went on to 


, say that 
lor some years members of 


the com- 


pany’s risk committee have made trips 
visiting agents and discussing under- 
writing problems. The medical director 
not only has contacts with agents but 
also with medical examiners when op- 
portunity is given to make clear the 
company’s underwriting policy and to 
improve medical history reports. 

“In addition to the visits to the field 
by members of the home office under- 
writing staff,” said Mr. McCankie, “we 
have frequent formal and informal con- 
ferences in which members of the 
agency department and _ underwriters 
participate. Thus the underwriting pol- 
icy of the company and its programs are 
thoroughly understood by -the agency 
department. Field supervisors from the 
agency department also assist in train- 
ing new agents and make additional 
liaison between field and home office 
underwriting staff. With discontinuance 
of agency conventions the company or- 
ganized four regional schools held in 
different sections, when opportunity also 
was given for the education of the agent 
and an exchange of views. 

“We have carried our educational pro- 
gram one step further in our effort to 
improve agency and home office rela- 
tionships,” continued Mr. McCankie. 
“About six years ago we adonted a plan 
of calling to the home office for a three- 
day period of instruction, new agents 
who evidenced potential ability by the 
production of a certain amount of busi- 
ness in their first contract vear. Since 
this plan was adopted fifteen grouns for 
a total of 229 new agents have attended 
these schools. One session of the school 
is devoted to underwriting in which 
members of the risk committee give an 
outline of fundamentals to be followed 
by an open forum in which all may ask 
questions of the risk committee mem- 
bers. 

“We have believed for many years 
that good persistency of business goes 
hand in hand with good mortality and 
have carried that belief into action by 
rewarding agents with additional first 
renewal commissions for a first year 
persistency rate of 90% or better. To 
help the agents secure good persistency 
we ask that rating charts be prepared 
bv new agents especially classifying the 
risk according to the factors that make 
for good persistency and also good mor- 
tality. We do not overlook the educa- 
tion in agency relationships of the lay 
underwriters who now pass upon the 
majority of applications and some of 
whom conduct considerable correspond- 
ence with the agency office.” 


Underwriting Factor in Mortality 


Dr. A. J. Robinson, Connecticut General Vice President and 
Medical Director, Discusses Effects of 
Selection on Experience 


Urict rwriting is the major element 
( rmining the mortality results over 
ie ars, stated Dr. A. J. Robinson, 
vice president and medical director 
cticut General Life, speaking be- 
e Institute of Home Office Un- 
‘erwriters at Chicago last Friday. 


‘ ing a period when mortality sav- 
ngs ire particularly important to the 
‘ompany,” said Dr. Robinson, “it is hu- 
nan ae for those of us charged with 
inderwriting responsibility to take some 
ustiiable pride in a good mortality, 
Particularly if our own company expe- 


calibre and training of the field force, 





rience has been equal to or better than 
joint experience. During a period of 
high mortality, we are also human 
enough to think that an epidemic, a 
period of economic recession, a war or 
even agency pressure for volume are 
the sole causes for high mortality, rath- 
er than any shortcomings in our under- 
writing abilities or procedures. Neither 
of these views, if carried to the extreme, 
is correct because mortality is a com- 
posite picture influenced by the age of 
the company, volume of new business, 





underwriting standards, economic con- 
ditions, epidemics, war and the death 
rate among the general population. Mor- 
tality is therefore not governed entirely 
by the action of lay underwriters and 
medical directors. Nevertheless, under- 
writing is the major element in deter- 
mining the mortality results over the 
years. 

Mortality Savings From Selection 

“Underwriters will not agree that mor- 
tality savings from selection occur only 
during the first five policy years. We 
know that the effects of good or bad 
underwriting extend far into the future. 
A relatively short underwriting spree 
has been followed by more than ten 
years of high mortality, even after an 
underwriting reformation. Unquestion- 
ably, there is powerful anti-selection 
among certain applicants. Possibly anti- 
selection is even more powerful where 
insurance is purchased for reasons other 
than family protection. Those who are 
chronically ill or contemplating oper- 
ations or hazardous undertakings would 
certainly guarantee high mortality in 
the early policy years, whereas those 
with obvious degenerative impairments 
would guarantee high mortality in the 
later years, if it were not for the weed- 
ing out process of underwriting. The 
truth of the matter is that selection 
wears off slowly, and I question if the 
figures can be set at any specific year 
on which the effects of good selection 
disappear. It costs in the neighborhood 
of $65 to $75 a thousand to pay for the 
extra mortality on group conversions, 
and this extremely high mortality is on 
small average-size policies. I question 
if on ordinary business we can say 
whether the effect of selection ever dis* 
appears completely. There is no doubt 
that the free acceptance of business 
without proper underwriting would in- 
crease mortality to a point where it 
would far exceed what we know as ulti- 


mate mortality obtained through the 
application of regular selection stand- 
ards.” 


Underwriting Policy 

Discussing underwriting policy, Dr. 
Robinson said: “Underwriting policy 
varies among companies, in many ways 
that can not be precisely defined, but 
the mortality results are directly re- 
lated to such important tangible factors 
as: (1) care used in selection and train- 
ing of the field force; (2) the care 
exercised in the selection and control of 
field examiners; (3) the thoroughness 
and intelligence exercised in investigat- 
ing risks presenting questionable fea- 
tures; (4) Home Office standards of 
selection applied to the business sub- 
mitted. Satisfactory mortality will not 
be obtained where the emphasis is on 
volume without adequate consideration 
of quality; (5) if business is put on the 
books with ‘blind spots’ in Part I, the 
medical examination and the inspection, 
or there is a tendency to accept incom- 
plete evidence; (6) if an over-optimistic 
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interpretation is placed on evidence of 
insurability that can not be justified by 
experience and sound judgment. 

“While our natural inclination may 
be to individus ilize, underwriting should 
be made a science, rather than an art, 
wherever facts, experience and sound 
underwriting judgment are available to 
guide us. Super- selection or acceptance 
of only gilt-edged risks does not require 
underwriting skill. Such an underwriting 


policy would unquestionably decrease 
mortality if actually adhered to. Like- 
wise, it would be disastrous to our 


agency force, which is after all the back- 
bone of the company. Our major ob- 
jective is to extend the benefits of Life 
Insurance to as large a cross- section 
of the population as possible, and at the 
within the 


same time, keep mortality 
limits contemplated in premiums. Our 
major functions are two-fold: (1) to ob- 


tain complete and accurate information; 
(2) evaluate the risk—accept, decline or 
impose a proper rating. These functions 
are fundamental and do not change in 
spite of depressions, wars or epidemics. 

“Tt seems to me we can be optimistic 
about mortality in general. If mortality 
in general continues good, we can cer- 
tainly be optimistic about mortality 
among insured lives because we need 
only apply our accumulated knowledge 
and experience intelligently to avoid 
pitfalls in underwriting.” 


Urges Study of Post-War Underwriting 


D. B. Alport, President Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
Foresees Many New Problems Carrying 


Home office underwriters will be con- 
fronted with many new underwriting 
problems as a result of the war, said D. 
B. Alport of Business Men’s Assurance, 
in his address as president of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters 
which met at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, last Friday and Saturday. He 
urged that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to study post-war underwriting 
problems. 

“Our have 


underwriting problems 


multiplied because of our participation 
Alport. 
The 


in World War II,” said Mr. 
“This war is a global struggle. 





Over Into Peace Period 


numerous and scattered battle fields on 
which our soldiers and sailors are now 
engaging the enemy have caused our 
earth to shrink in size. In addition to 
the young men and women who are 
serving in the armed forces there are 
many others who are now engaged in 
the business of manufacturing the ma- 
teriels of war and there are civilians 
who are being enlisted as technicians 
and specialists for service outside of 
this country in helping to rehabilitate 
and re-establish those countries which 
our fighting men are liberating daily. 
All of these situations carrying with 
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need for different types of in- 
surance coverage have caused an_ in- 
crease in our underwriting problems. 


them the 


follow- 
young 


from the experience 


many of our 


‘Judging 
ing the last war 
men will not return to their 
cupations, some will find new 


former oc- 
fields of 


endeavor and some may take up resi- 
dence in countries in which they are 
now serving. We know that after the 


last war many men remained abroad and 
till maintain residence in England, 
France and Italy. It seems to me that 
the future in this business is going to 


require us to underwrite risks any place 
on the face of this globe.” 

Mr. Alport closed with an appeal to 
all home office underwriters to bring 
before the group all problems so they 
may jointly arrive at their solution for 
the benefit of all. He said: “Let us pre- 
pare ourselves with answers to any un- 
derwriting question covering any situa- 
tion that will be presented to us during 
the remainder of aa period we are en- 
gaged in this war. Let us also prepare 
ourselves to handle those post-war 
problems which inevitably will be pre- 
sented when peace comes to this world.” 


J. R. Ward on Civilian Travel Hazards 


Constant Changing Makes It Difficult to Draw Definite 
Conclusions or Hard and Fast Rules as to the 


Selection of This Class of Risk 


Jolin R. Ward, assistant secretary, 
United States Life. New York, at the 
meeting of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters in Chicago last week dis 
cussed “Civilian Travel Hazards Out- 
side the United States.” Mr. Ward said 
that this topic is so new and so con- 


tantly changing that it is most difficult 
to draw any « — conclusions or hard 
and fast rules as to the selection of this 


class of risk There is no real experi- 
ence available, ie., experience as gen- 
erally interpreted or defined by life in- 
urance companies. “There are two 


alternatives available,” he said, “for ap 


proaching risks presenting a_ travel 
hazard—(1) a clause excluding death 
as a result of war while traveling or 
residing outside of the United States or 
(2) an extra premium to cover the extra 


hazard. tt is assumed that in either 
case, military service and aviation pilot- 
ing are risks excluded. If the first method 
of approach is -employed—the exclusion 


clause—one must be certain that the 
period during which travel is excluded 
is commensurate with the hazard in- 
volved—imost states limit travel exclu- 
ion to two years from the date of issue 
of the policy, vet a great many travel 
wvard cases to be underwritten today 


are known to be exposed for consider- 
ably longer than two years.” 

Mr. Ward pointed out that air travel 
being what it is today, excessive passen- 


ger aviation exposure exists as con- 
trasted with peace times—far more 
scheduled fare-paying passenger flying 
than contemplated under standard rates. 
With the exclusion clause method it has 
been necessary in some instances to 
prove the exact cause and manner of 
death in order to determine whether or 
not it was a risk excluded under the 
policv. He called attention to the diffi- 
culties under war conditions — military 
secrecy, disappearances at sea, lack of 

corpus delicti when a bomb has ex- 
or long-range investigation and ad 


recommended the 
Procedure to 


ministration, etc. He 
woklet, “Information and 


Expedite Payment of Death Claims 
\mong Members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and Canada and 
Certain Other Groups,” by the Inter 


national Claim Association 

“Tf a risk or hazard is excluded,” he 
said, “which known to exist at. time of 
issue, a question of waiver has been 
raised in some quarters. Employing an 


exclusion clause to protect the company 
from an eventuality that might not occur 
is one thing—to accept part of a risk 
(excluding by a clause the undesirable 


part) that actually is existing, in being, 
under 
circumstances constitute a waiver of the 
exclusion clause leaving the company 
exposed to a hazard it had not desired 

intended to accept. These are some 
f the reasons why companies writing 

ian travel hazards outside of the 


at the time of issue might some 


United States have shown rather a dis 
tinct preference for handling them on an 
extra premium basis rather than by 


ineans of an exclusion clause. Emp joving 
extra premiums to compensate for these 
extra hazards eliminates many of the 
foregoing complexities. To be sure the 
extra premiums must be adequate. What 
constitutes an adequate extra premium 
for various countries and types” of 


civilian travel today is a large subject 
in itself.” 
Extra Premium Refund 
The question of reduction or refund 


of extra premiums when the 
to extra hazards ceases, he 
is quite a controversial one. “In peace 
times companies writing civilian travel 
risks,” he said, “rather freely granted 
pro- rata refunds for fractions of a year 
during which the insured was ‘unexposed.’ 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that 


exposure 
remarked, 


in such instances, the extra premiums 
were primarily ‘residence extras,’ with 
little, if any, portion of the extra ascribed 


Today, wartime, this is 
a much different problem—by far the 
major portion of these extra premiums 
are intended to cover the extra hazards 
of travel, the extra premium, therefore, 
is fully earned the moment any trip is 
made out of the country. If a voyage 
or flight is made out Johannesburgh, 
South Africa and back, say in three 
months, the risk is just as great as it 
would be if twelve months were re- 
quired, even if eleven of the twelve 
were consumed by residence in Johann- 
esburgh. Consequently, pro-rata adjust- 
ments of extras for fractional parts of 
a year are not feasible for the tvpe of 
risk to which we are exposed today; a 
full year’s residence ‘unexposed’ is gen- 


to travel hazard. 


erally considered the minimum before 
considering any extra primium adjust- 
ment.” 


Mr. Ward called the financial aspects 
of these risks peculiar, because some of 
these men are making more money than 
they ever did in their lives, while others 
are working for less than thev have been 
or could continue to make by staving 
home. “Both situations are significant,” 
he said. 

“The former, a boom income, usually 
connotes the adventurous, thrill-seeking 
type applicant, quite willing to take ex- 
traordinary risks, especially since he is 
being paid for doing so. He mav be 
headed for an exceptionally hazardous 
territory, operating with inferior equip- 
ment, or a combination of both may 
exist. These ‘boom’ incomes in most 
instances will evaporate ‘come the 
Armistice,’ and if insurance anvthing 
like the limit for his income is issued, 

highly speculative risk will exist after 
the war. Those who have taken a re- 
duction in income have done so chiefly 
out of patriotism, and are more likely 
to return to their regular vocation. AI- 
though, here, too, may be found the 
‘thrill-seeker’ who mav have taken the 
reduction because, lacking special skills, 
it was the only wav he could get an 
onnortunity for adventure. 

“The government bureaus, auxiliary 
services, and industries that are sending 





N. M. Longsworth Discusses 
Inspection Report Problems 


In his address “Inspection Reports 
Today,” at the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, last week, N. M. 
Longsworth, United Benefit Life, said 
that one common problem is the ques- 
tion of occupational classifications from 
inspection reports. “It is usually im- 
possible for the inspector to obtain de- 
tails of an applicant’s work,” he said, 
“but frequently the salesman is able to 
learn the occupational classification. 
Even with this information obtained by 
the salesman it may not be possible to 
properly classify the risk, because many 
workers are specifically instructed not 
to release information about their 
duties.” 

Mr. Longsworth discussed briefly the 
rapid-handling plan, which was instituted 
several years ago as a method of pro- 
viding better service for salesmen. Com- 
menting on the operations of this plan, 
he reported a marked improvement in 
service. “In many territories,” he said, 
“the safeguards which are necessary for 
the effective operation of the plan can- 
not be properly utilized. The high per- 
centage of transferred cases by the in- 
spection company further complicates 
the situation.” 

Reporting on a series of inspections, 
Mr. Longsworth said that some situa- 
tions have been found which appear to 
be noteworthy and which may, to some 
extent, be used as selection guides. 
“Prior to the war,” he said, “these 
situations probably did not exist in any 
appreciable degree. These are applicable 
for the most part to war workers, since 
our analysis doesn’t seem to indicate that 
there has been much change in the re- 
ports on the average stable applicant.” 

Discussing the possibility of discon- 
tinuing the rapid-handling plan, Mr. 
Longsworth said, “We are fearful of the 


results, because we believe that, if we 
do, our difficulties may multiply rather 
than reduce. Consistent delay in the 


issuance of contracts has always seemed 
to us to cause more unrest with the 
agency force than any other specific 
condition, but if we don’t change, we 
have the problem of asking for an in- 
creasing number of policies to be re- 
turned, which is costing more money 
and causing considerable dissatisfaction 
among sales force and customers.” 





men to foreign territories seldom send 
just one representative. Most of the 
jobs to be done are big ones—the situa- 
tion calling for a single key executive, 
administrator, or expert is the exception 
rather than the rule. Therefore, the 


concentration of persons on a _ single 
conveyance is frequently present. In 
underwriting this class of business, 
catastrophe hazard must be guarded 


against at all times. Tt is ever present. 
The full extent of it is frequently diffi- 
cult to determine. Passenger lists, dates 
and ports of departure are not listed 
or published today as in peacetimes. 
Reinsurance of this is more or less pro- 
hibitive. Some sort of ‘pool’ arrange- 
ment annears to be the only practical 
approach to it. The accident and health 
underwriters were confronted with vir- 
tually this self-same problem when ap- 
proaching their recently introduced 
‘Civilian War Risk Policy.’ The ‘pool’ 
arrangement spreading the risk ws 
adopted and all indications are that it 
is working — of course, practically no 
claims have resulted yet, but the ‘pool’ 
has already accumulated ‘rather substan- 
tial reserves. In any event, no one com- 
pany is going to suffer any catastrophic 
loss. The life underwriting problem in 
civilian travel risks is quite parallel— 
in fact, just about identic: al. As service 
to the buving public, in the interest of 
patriotism, or for whatever reason 
civilian travel coverage is offered, the 
question of catastrophe frequently hin- 
ders the service that could be rendered 
if the worst nart of the hazard, travel, 
(Continued on Page 15) 





W. J. Barr Endorses Writing 
Of Non-Medical Insurance 


W. J. Barr, Fidelity Union Life, Dal- 
las, at the meeting of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters, last week 
at the I “dgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
in his address “Non-Medical Insurance,” 
said that it is without question that the 
establishment of non-medical has ef- 
fected a saving to the company, by 
which it is impossible to evaluate. That 
is, the saving in per thousand fixed ex- 
pense on account of increased volume. 
“We all know,” he said, “that as volume 
is increased, the company’s management 
expenses do not increase proportionately, 
therefore, if writing non-medical enables 
us to materially increase our insurance 
account, which I believe it has, then 
whatever the amount saved, it further 
effects any excess mortality. 

“Whatever unfavorable factors hay 
developed in connection with disability 
in the policies involving smaller amounts 
have really not been due to what | 
might term ‘Physical’ disability, which 
of course, is the only factor which a 
medical examination would be of any 
benefit.” 

Commenting on present day condi- 
tions, Mr. Barr said, “with so many 
doctors in military service and those still 
in practice so busy, it is next to impos- 
sible to secure their services, the com- 
pany not accepting non-medical business 
is losing quite a volume of desirable 
business, and handicapping its agency 
force.” 

In attempting to set forth the value 
of non-medical insurance, Mr. Barr said, 
“T do not wish to underestimate the 
value of the medical examiner to our 
business, for in most sub-standard cases, 
the ‘examination is necessary, and even 
in many cases accepted as standard it is 
necessary to have the report of a phy- 
sician to properly appraise the risk to 
be assured. 

“T think that your experience with 
non-medical will follow the standard set 
by your agency department in selecting 
your field representatives, giving them 
proper training and impressing them 
with the true sense of their responsi- 
bility, both to themselves and _ to thie 
company’s other policyholders.” 





Veazey Sees 4F’s, Discharged 


Servicemen as Fertile Field 


Underwriting individuals in class 4F 
or those who have been discharged from 
military service is oné of the important 
problems confronting underwriters to- 
day, R. F. Veazey, Indianapolis, told the 
members of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters at their meeting last week 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Mr. Veazey said that because a man 1s 
in class 4F or has been discharged from 
milité iry service is no indication that he 
is not entitled to life insurance as most 
of these men are insurable on some 
basis. He pointed out that many of them 
are getting excellent paying jobs and 
are saving their money and a great deal 
of it is going into life insurance which 
results in some sizable applications. By 
not writing these cases as well as soni 


of the non-medical cases, Mr. \ cazey 
remarked that a fertile field is being 
overlooked. 
“The men discharged from mulitary 
service are easier to underwrite than 
the 4F applicants,” he said, “especially 


from the standpoint of getting informa- 
tion on them. Most.of these met have 
been discharged due to some meilical 
reason and the main thing to obtain 's 
their medical history. By proving prot 
er authorization this information 1 be 
obtained.” 

In summing up these risks Mr. \ ¢aze} 
said that there is no cut and dried pro 


cedure to follow, because each case pte 
sents a_ different problem. He rset 
going slow in excepting these case 


be sure to get their case history ¢ 
to hesitate to spend a medical {fe 
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C. L. O’Brien Outlines Qualifications 
For Medical Examiner Appointments 


( L. O’Brien, underwriting officer of 
Minnesota Mutual Life, in his dis- 
jon “The Medical Examiner, His 

\ppointment and Training,” at_ the 
mecting of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, last Saturday at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, said that 
in the selection of an examiner, careful 
study should be made of his background 
and training, his type of practice, his 
standing in the community with the 
medical profession and with the com- 
munity as a whole. “Life insurance com- 
panies ” he said, “face today a very 
serious problem. In bygone days, there 
was large profit from excess interest; 
today there is most likely a loss. There 
was, at one time, a profit from expense 
loadings but with today’s expenses and 
taxes this amounts to very little. So the 
only remaining source from which there 
may be a profit is from savings in mor- 
talitv. It is true that a great deal of 
our business today is written non- 
medically. However, the larger cases, 
the borderline cases and the brokerage 
cases are still examined business and it 
is this group on which we can lose real 
money unless they are examined by 
conscientious, courageous, well-trained 
examiners. Therefore, the selection of 
examiners is a major problem in any 
insurance company.” 

Mr. O’Brien said that the examiner 
should be instructed as to the company’s 
requirements and should be assured that 
he is a part of the company and that as 
long as he gives good service he will 
remain a part of the company. “Whether 
he purchases life insurance in our com- 
pany or not,” Mr. O’Brien said, “has no 
hearing on the question of his appoint- 
ment. We do not appoint examiners be- 
cause they buy life insurance from us 
and the examiner is definitely informed 
of this in the presence of the agent. 
In view of this, it is interesting to know 
that we have a very large volume of 
business in force on the lives of our 
examiners but in no instance was an 
appointment conditioned upon an appli- 

cation for life insurance and this has 
had the full approval of our agency de- 
partment and our field men. 

“In the course of our investigations, 
ve have paid particular attention to the 
office set-up of an examiner, the type of 
receptionist he has, as this may have a 
bearing on our applicants and their 
treatment when they call on the ex- 
aminer. We also pay particular attention 
to the examiner’s office location as re- 
lated to our office location. It is possible 
that an examiner’s office may be cen- 
trally located but your agency office may 
not be centrally located and the ex- 
aminer would not be in a position to 
give outstanding service to some other 
insurance company whose office location 
is close to the examiner’s.” 

Because of the shortage of examiners 
today, Mr. O’Brien urged home office 
personnel to educate field men as to 
the true situation and ask them to do 
everything in their power to assist the 
liner making the examinations. 

most important job of the life in- 
companies, Mr. O’Brien  re- 
marked is selecting medical examiners 





surance 


and training them. “We must secure 
examiners who will work in harmony 
With our salesmen,” he said, “and still 
we must select examiners with ability 
and, above all, courage. Do not attempt 
'0 reorganize your examiner staff from 
the home office and medical directory. 
You will meet with grief. If you are 


FO to reorganize your examiner staff, 
thoroughly and with full knowledge 

men you are appointing because 
you can seriously upset the morale of 
! field men and cause them to lose 
ence in the underwriting depart- 
ment and this confidence, once lost, is 
hot easily regained. 


cor 


Travel Hazards 
(Continued from Page 14) 


could be minimized or spread. It would 
be gratifying to see those companies 
writing this business form such a ‘pool.’ 

“Providing life insurance for civilians 
whose duties in connection with the war, 
require them to travel or temporarily 
reside abroad, is a challenge to under- 
writers. Companies insuring these per- 
sons are doing so in recognition of a 
distinct contribution to the war effort, 
the same as buying bonds, sending per- 
sonnel to the military service, or 
lending technical experts to various 
government bureaus. It is virtually an 
obligation of the institution of life in- 
surance to make protection available 
for those people who are waging the 
production war just as much as our 
sailors and soldiers are the combat war. 
It takes courage to reduce the extra 
hazards involved to an insurable basis, 
just as it takes courage to issue sub- 
standard up to 500% mortality classifi- 
cations. It takes ingenuity to find out 
what the hazards are and the extent 
thereof. You won't find the answers in 
a book—you have to seek them out by 
experience and observation. It is a 
challenge to us as underwriters to re- 
duce these hazards to an_ insurable 
basis, for if private insurance companies 
do not protect these men, government 
insurance will, as they did Service Men 
in the last war, and as they have Mer- 
chant Marinemen already ‘in this war.” 





Representatives of Acacia Mutual field 
force congratulating President William 
Montgomery at celebration on reaching 


$500,000,000 insurance in force. Left to 
right—James H. Elmore, Youngstown, 
Ohio, president of the William Mont- 
gomery Quality Club; Mr. Montgomery; 
R. C. Suter, manager, Baltimore Branch, 
chairman of Field Advisory Committee; 
Field Vice President Samuel E. Mooers. 





War Restrictions 
(Continued from Page 3) 


to purchase, and thereby make it pos- 
sible for the individual to not only pro- 
tect his dependents, but to provide pro- 
tection for his own old age. This form 
of protection, when augmented by Social 
Security, makes it possible to work out 
a reasonable old age income for the in- 
dividual on an individual basis, and one 
which the individual is providing for 
himself. The contracts issued by prac- 
tically all companies are so diverse and 
so flexible that the underwriter has 





Eckenrode’s 3 Months 


Campaign 


(Continued from Page 3) 
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ACTUAL RESULTS OF A PERSONAL SALES CAMPAIGN 
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945, 000 





with the company’s eighty-eight agen- 
cies. 


His Pledge 


On October 31, 1942, E. R. Eckenrode 
made a pledge with himself that for 
the next three months—until, his 6lst 
birthday, he would endeavor to write 


and have examined $10,000 for each year 
he had lived, the business to be either 
personal or joint work with agents. He 
succeeded in writing thirty-four lives, 
smallest policy sold being $5,000 and 
largest $150,000. The results of this 
personal sales campaign are shown in 
the accompanying chart. 





J. Edwin Larson, Florida state treas- 
urer and Insurance Commissioner, has 
been named a member of the centennial 
committee of the Florida Methodist 
Church. 


Frank J. O’Rourke, Lincoln National 
Life district agent, Hammond, Indiana, 
has been appointed payroll savings field 
manager of Indiana’s War Finance Com- 
mittee of the Treasury Department. 





Acacia Mutual Passes 
$500,000,000 Mark 


HONOR PRESID’T MONTGOMERY 


New Paid-for Business for 1943 Is 
$47,000,000; Business In Force 
Gains $32,000,000 





Insurance in force of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life, Washington, D. C., passed the 
$500,000,000 mark on October li. Pass- 
ing. the $500,000,000 mark is the fulfill- 
ment of pledge made in 1941 by the 
members of the field forces as a tribute 
to William Montgomery for his fifty 
years as directing head of the company. 
New paid-for business for 1943 to Octo- 
ber 11 is $47,000,000, an increase of 45% 
over the corresponding period of 1942. 
New gain in business in force totaled 
$32,000,000. Average paid-for business 
per agent on an annual basis now ex- 
ceeds $216,000, believed to be the high- 
est per capita production of any com- 
pany in the United States. 

The actual reaching of the $500,000, 
000 goal was climaxed at the Acacia 
home office, by a celebration heralded by 
the ringing of a bell which is now a 
part of the archives of the company. 
President Montgomery in response to 
the achievement of the goal set in his 
honor expressed his gratitude to the 
field men whose efforts over a period of 
time had brought to a reality his vision 
of Acacia as a half billion dollar com- 
pany. 

Following the celebration at the home 
office, an informal luncheon was given 
to Mr. Montgomery by representatives 
of the field force. Roland Suter, Balti- 
more manager and chairman of the com- 
pany’s field advisory committee, lead the 
assemblage in a toast to President Mont- 
gomery paying tribute to his fifty years 
of leadership and his constructive work 
for policyholders and field men alike. 





practically everything that he needs at 
his command. 

While as a class members of the 
armed forces are not particularly good 
prospects for new insurance, neverthe- 
less, some business has been developed 
from this source. Because of the war 
restrictions, this coverage may not ap- 
pear to be particularly attractive. On 
the other hand, even though the restric- 
tions apply, it furnishes a savings fund 
to the individual, and it also assures 
him of full time insurance protection 
after the war is over, at a time when he 
may not be able to secure life insurance 
because of war-incurred disabilities. 


Post-War Insurance Outlook 


The last war gave a great impetus to 
the life insurance business. Undoubtedly, 
when peace comes it will be found that 
this war has done the same thing, but 
perhaps in a lesser degree because the 
business was already considerably more 
mature when this war started than it 
was in 1917. The question of whether 
war restrictions will be continued, will 
be given consideration at that time, and 
undoubtedly every liberalization con- 
sistent with good underwriting pro- 
cedure will be made. This question will 
naturally have to be decided then in the 
light of what kind of order exists in 
the world and what may be reasonably 
expected in the future. The restrictions 
in regard to aviation will need to be 
considered at that time, and it is al- 
together possible that this mode of 
travel will become so universal and safe 
that restrictions of this type can be 
ignored, and we will think as little of 
imposing aviation restrictions then as 
we would of imposing restrictions on 
automobile travel today. In any event, 
the principle of unrestricted coverage in 
life insurance contracts is so thoroughly 
imbued in the business that we can look 
forward to the removal of these re- 
strictions as soon as it is possible to 
do this with safety to the business as a 
whole. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE’S NEW COM- 
PENSATION PLAN FOR AGENTS 
The the 

Mutual 


compensation for 





new compensation plan of 


Life, paying to agents more 


the men doing a 


capable job and less for those whose 


job is not so satisfactorily done, and 


which it designates as a “Lifetime Plan,” 


has attracted wide attention in the 
world of life insurance production. 
Some features in the Mutual Life’s 


the nature of innovation. 


of these has to do with the service 


plan are in 
One 
compensation on old business in which 
the service activities of the agent must 
be reported. This reporting feature is 
to make certain that service is actually 
policyholders. There 


rendered to the 


has been a lot of discussion as to the 
“servicing” of policyholders, but it has 
not always been clear as to just what 
that has been. The Mutual 
Life’s approach to service compensation 


“servicing” 
I, -newal ees =: 

2% on renewal premiums—is a new 
the service fee, 
itself, of course, is not new. 


step in business. A 

The efficiency income feature of the 
plan is based largely upon the quality 
done by the agent 
rather than merely placing emphasis on 


of the business 
volume alone. 

The New York law sets certain maxi- 
mums upon the amount to be paid as 
compensation to the agent. The Mutual 
Life plan remains within the limits of 
the acquisition cost law and still pro- 
vides much larger compensation for the 
agent who does a good job. Fact that 
this is done without adding to the cost 
to policyholders is important. 


Still remaining unsolved are some 
problems, one of which is that of fi- 
nancing new agents so that the latter 


can be carried over the period leading 
up to the time when they become effi- 
cient agents. That problem of new men 
entering life insurance is one which con- 
tinues to baffle the production world as 
so many of these men drop’ out dis- 
couraged because they find it so difficult 
making a satisfactory start. 

To sum up, the compensation plan of 
the Mutual is a progressive one, con- 
stituting another interesting develop- 


ment in a phase of the business of com- 
pelling interest to production forces of 
the country at the present time. 
thing that makes the career of an agent 
more stable is welcome. 


Any- 











MARSHALL 
Marshall 


In private life he is one of New 


FIELD 

Field is a Jekyll and Hyde. 
York 
City’s finest citizens, active in the city’s 
most worthwhile philanthropies, humani- 
ties, social welfare. As a newspaper 
publisher in New York he is one of the 
Claiming to 
and 
suffering 


most unfair in the nation. 
side of the weak 
the 
from injustices, and the public in the 
prints 
which are 


present the op- 


pressed, or inarticulate 
frequently 
material 


sense, he 
belligerent 


broadest 
pages of 
to all intents and purposes vitriolic at- 
tacks on business. 

They are one-sided attacks, frequently 
contain misinformation, or at least are 
misleading the very public he poses as 
protecting. 
was his 


One characteristic example 
The Na- 
tional Economic Committee—O’ Mahoney 


seven-page report on 
monopoly committee—which was written 
in such a way as to be one of the most 
vicious attacks which has yet been made 
Nothing 
could have been more one-sided than the 
manner in which PM took some extracts 
from the report which were damaging 
to the 
nored others which placed the institution 


on life insurance companies. 


institution of insurance and ig- 
in a favorable light. 

Recently, PM’s treatment of the bills 
in Congress aimed to safeguard state 
insurance supervision and keep insurance 
from falling into chaos which might well 
result from supervisory regulation by the 
Government was a bitter attack on fire 
insurance companies, containing such a 
careless and false statement as one say- 
ing that there is a working lobby forti- 
fied by a fund of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

Himself worth $200,000,000, Mr. Field’s 
attitude toward the world of business is 


puzzling. 





Archer L. Richardson has retired as 
secretary-treasurer of the Insurance Ex- 
change of Richmond, Va., after serving 
in that capacity continuously for twenty- 
three years. At the annual meeting of 
the exchange October 8, he was pre- 
sented with a silver pitcher in recogni- 
tion of his long and _ faithful service. 
Presentation was by T. Garnett Tabb of 
Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland. 

# % * 

Robert Dechert, counsel Penn Mutual 
Life, has been appointed chairman of 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
committee which is to study pending 
Federal legislation. Chairman of Amer- 
ican Life Convention committee is Byron 
K. Elliott, vice president and general 
counsel, John Hancock. 













































Handy & Boesser 
Left to right: Mayor Vincent Murphy, Col. Franklin D’Olier and Walter E. Edge 


Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president of Prudential, is shown in accompanying pic 
ture with two of the prominent guests who attended the company’s sixty-eighth anni 
versary reception held in the assembly room of the company’s head office at Newark 
last week. More than 600 of the leading citizens of New Jersey were at this affair. 
The guests with Colonel D’Olier in the picture are Mayor Vincent Murphy of Newark 


and Walter E. Edge, former United States Senator. 


They are respectively Democratic 


and Republican candidates for Governor of New Jersey. 





James T. Catlin, prominent local agent 
of Danville, Va., and past president of 
the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, is now serving as president of 
the city council. The other day he had 
occasion to call the body into executive 
session to sift charges that a city em- 
ploye, drafted and honorably discharged 
from the Army, had failed to get his 
job back on application for it. 

x * x 


CHARLES A. NOTTINGHAM 


Charles A. Nottingham, assistant 
United States manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, completed forty years 
of service October 14 and in commemo- 
ration of the occasion he found on his 
desk that morning a large basket of roses 
and messages of goodwill from his col- 
leagues. He started his career in Lon- 
don, later being transferred to the Glas- 
gow office, following which he was ap- 





William Radcliff, veteran insurance 
broker of Petersburg, Ind., and Mrs. 
Radcliff recently celebrated their fifty- 
first wedding anniversary at their home. 
Mr. Radcliff clerked in his father’s store 
until he was past 20 years old and for 
fifty years has been associated with the 
insurance brokerage business. For many 
years he’ was in partnership with the 
late Wallace Cook of Evansville, Ind. 

* 

L. S. Hodges, Virginia special agent 
for the Aetna Fire Group at Richmond, 
under State Agent George Gordon Long, 
who has been under treatment in a 
Richmond hospital for several months, 
is reported to be now on the road to 
recovery. 

x x x 

United States Senator Francis T. 
Maloney, who in private life is an in- 
surance agent representing the Travel- 
ers, American Eagle, East & West, 
Security of New Haven and F. & I). 
spoke at a luncheon of the Sales Man- 
agers Club of Hartford on Tuesday ot 
last week. Some insurance men wert 
in the audience. 

* * 

Hampton H. Irwin, educational direc- 
tor, Massachusetts Mutual, addressed tlie 
October 14 luncheon meeting of Buffalo 
Life Underwriters in Hotel Statler, Bui- 
falo. 





pointed as manager at Birmingham. !'e 
came to the United States in 1921 as one 
of the chief executives of the group, 
which position he has held for the pest 
twenty-two years. During this period 
Mr. Nottingham has served on numeros 
committees of the various insurance ©r- 
ganizations, including a term of three 
years as president of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association. /‘‘¢ 
served as a director of the Underwr't- 
ers Salvage Co. for over twenty years, 
and is now chairman of its board of 
rectors. Mr. Nottingham is also well 
known as chief executive of a group of 
reinsurance companies, the Prudential ot 
Great Britain, the Skandia of Sweden 
and the Hudson of New York. 
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Deputy Superintendent Whelehan to 
Join Home Insurance Co. 
J. Donald Whelehan, Deputy Insurance 


Superintendent of New York State, in 
charge of the New York City office, and 
who has been with the Insurance Depart- 
ment in many capacities since he came 
here from Rochester, N. Y., twelve years 
ago when George S. Van Schaick was 
Superintendent, will join the legal depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Co. as as- 
sistant to the general counsel, C. A. 
Loughin, about November 1. 

It would be difficult for any man to 
duplicate in a twelve year span the ex- 
periences of Mr. Whelehan since coming 
to New York. They have included de- 
partmental liquidations and rehabilitations 
in the country’s worst financial depression 
in decades; and work as a “judge” at 
innumerable departmental hearings. His 
contacts at the Department with people 
and with insurance, real estate and mort- 
gages were of extraordinary variety. Here 
is his story in brief: 

Mr. Whelehan was born on a fifty-acre 
farm on the outskirts of Rochester, N. Y. 
When he was 5 and his brother 3 their 
father died. His mother, a woman of 
spirit, strong character and sense of re- 
sponsibility, so successfully managed the 
farm that she was able to send both boys 
through the University of Rochester. 
However, Don got some help. It was in 
the form of a State Regents’ scholarship 
to the university which he won while in 
high school. He lived on the farm during 
his college career, and this meant a four- 
mile walk every day—to and from the 
nearest trolley car stop, which was two 
miles from the farm. At the University 
of Rochester Don won the Davis prize 
for public speaking, an annual contest in 
which seniors competed. He engaged in 
many general college activities, and was 
i member of Theta Delta Chi. 

\fter college he returned to the farm 
ra time and then went to Harvard 
University Law School. Instructors there 
ho most impressed him were “Bull” 
Varren on Property and Corporations; 
rofessor Williston on Contracts, and 
rancis Sayre (who later became Gov- 

nor of the Philippines) on Equity. 

Upon his graduation from Harvard Law 
school Mr. Whelehan returned to Roches- 
r to practice law; was admitted to the 

r in 1928, and for a time was in the 

lice of Wilder, Smith & Lamb, his work 

ing principally for Arthur L. Wilder 
ntil the latter became a municipal crim- 

il court judge. Whelehan opened an 
lice of his own, some of Wilder’s former 
ients going with him to the new office. 
‘ie had met George S. Van Schaick, then 

the law firm of Bowman, Van Schaick 

Woods, and after Mr. Van Schaick was 

pointed Superintendent of Insurance 

helehan became one of the attorneys 
the Superintendent in the liquidation 
the Southern Surety, his work being 
ler Howard C. Spencer, now general 
unsel of Home Life. That assignment 
Was supposed to last about six months, so 
Whelehan kept his Rochester law office 




















open. However, in January, 1933, when 
he was appointed attorney for the Super- 
intendent in connection with the Union 
Indemnity, New York Indemnity and La 
Salle Fire liquidations he regarded his 
departmental job as a permanent one and 
closed his Rochester law office. 

Along came a date which will always 
be remembered in the New York State In- 
surance Department as the beginning of a 
series of supervisory headaches which 
can’t be matched in the history of State 
Insurance Department supervision, It was 
August, 1933, at which time the various 
title and mortgage guarantee companies 
collapsed, throwing into the liquidation lap 
of the N. Y. Department about three bil- 
lions of dollars of guaranteed mortgages 
and similar items. It was a terrific sit- 
uation for an Insurance Department to 
handle, but Superintendent Van Schaick 
and his associates did a masterly job. Dur- 
ing the next few years the Department 
had contact with thousands of people; 
there were endless files of correspondence 
and memoranda as well as numerous dra- 
matic human incidents. This was inevi- 
table as many persons had invested all of 
their resources in guaranteed mortgages. 
The most dramatic incident Whelehan re- 
members is when one of the crash victims 
came into his office, put a revolver on his 
desk and said he was going to get sat- 
isfaction. “I want the money back that 
I have invested in those mortgages,” he 


demanded, “And I’d better get it pronto, 
or else——” and he gazed sinisterly at the 
pistol. 


The first assignment which Whelehan 
had in the title and mortgage company 
debacle was when Superintendent Van 
Schaick appointed him a Special Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of the Bond & 
Mortgage Guarantee Co., which had $900,- 
000,000 outstanding guarantees, covering 
about 70,000 properties of almost every 
nature and description in the New York 
metropolitan area. Because of the tre- 
mendous number of ramifications result- 
ing from this failure—loss of fortunes, 
tying up of properties, and so on, the De- 
partment had a big job on hand in saving 
what salvage it could. Those were un- 
usually busy days in Mr. Whelehan’s 
career as he frequently arrived in his of- 
fice at 830 o'clock in the morning and 
didn’t call it a day until 11 o'clock at 
night. 

The Department decided that it was best 
to form a new company out of the assets 
of the Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Co. 
New company was called the Mortgage 
Corporation of New York; became suc- 
cessful and was eventually sold to Man- 
ufacturers Trust Co. 

When appointed special deputy in the 
3ond & Mortgage Guarantee Co. liquida- 
tion and the Mortgage Corporation of 
New York rehabilitation, Mr. Whelehan 
was also made a special deputy in charge 
of the Westchester Title & Trust and 
the Long Island Title Guarantee Co. 

Because of the tremendous load and 
new responsibilities dumped on the De- 
partment after the collapse of the title 
and mortgage guarantee companies it was 
necessary for the Department to engage 
outside counsel. The firm which acted as 
counsel for the Department in the Bond 


J. DONALD WHELEHAN 
& Mortgage Guarantee Co. and its re- 
habilitation was the former law firm of 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight, head of 
which was Charles E. Hughes before the 
latter became United States Supreme Court 
judge. 

In October, 1938, Mr. Whelehan was 
appointed Deputy Superintendent of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
and after the retirement of Edward Mc- 
Loughlin, now general counsel of North 
sritish & Mercantile, he became Deputy 
in charge of the New York City office 
of the Department. ‘He is regarded as a 
conscientious public official of unusually 
fine character. He is a member of Ameri- 
can Bar, New York Bar and Rochester 
Bar Associations, and of the Harvard Law 
School Association. Mrs. Whelehan was 
Florence Seitz of New York. Their three 
children are John, 6; Robert, 4; David, 1. 

Mr. Whelehan has not made many pub- 
lic speeches as a Deputy. The principal 
one was before the Insurance Accountants 
Association at its annual meeting here in 
October. In that address he said that the 
State Insurance Department is one of the 
largest insurance accounting organizations 
in the country, with a permanent staff of 
about 125 examiners engaged in field work. 
They examine on the average about 160 
insurance organizations annually and these 
examinations in the case of a large life 
insurance company may require as many 
as twenty-five members of the State De- 
partment’s examining personnel during the 
year, 

a 


Ernest Palmer 

Ernest Palmer, former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Illinois, former manager of 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and who at one time shared the distinction 
with James Victor Barry, another wit, as 
being the most sought after speaker before 
insurance organizations, is now engaged 
in private practice of law at Springfield, 
Ill. He likes Springfield and its inhabi- 
tants and informs me that “I intend to 
stay here as a lawyer with interurban 
portfolio.” 

Mr. Palmer can well be proud of the 
law firm of Brown, Hay & Stephens with 
which he is now associated as_ special 
counsel because in traditions it need hold 
a back seat to no law firm. It has had 
a continuous record of 115 years. 

One of the members of the firm was 
Abraham Lincoln. It was founded by 
John T. Stuart, who had come to the then 
village of Springfield from . Kentucky. 
Among members of the firm over its more 
than a century of existence were such 
distinguished lawyers as Henry E. Dum- 
mer, Benjamin S. Edwards, Christopher 
C. Brown, Stuart Brown, William J. Al- 
len, later a Federal judge; Samuel P. 
Wheeler, Logan Hay, Fred H. Hand, 
John T. Creighton and R. Allan Stephens. 
Jetween them they made many valuable 
contributions to the legal history of IlIli- 
nois and the Middle West. 

Mr. Palmer went to Springfield in 1933. 





Moffett Studio 
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Exactly What Winchell Said About 
Attorney General Biddle 


I have received a number of inquiries 
asking if I could furnish the exact text 
of the extract from the broadcast made 
by Walter Winchell on Sunday, October 
10, in which he referred to Attorney 
General Biddle and made a “Govern- 
ment insurance company” prophecy. Lots 
of insurance men heard Winchell’s ir- 
responsible sharpshooting, but he talked 
so fast it was somewhat confusing. As 
far as general public is concerned the 
principal idea it got was that the insur- 
ance business is some sort of ‘a trust 
which is to be investigated. Here is 
exactly what Winchell said: 

“U. S. Attorney General Biddle will 
personally appear before the U. S. Sen- 
ate to battle the insurance trust legisla- 
tion. Mr. Biddle considers this test case 
will reach the highest court—and the 
most important in 100 years. The Ad- 
ministration will accept full battle with 
this last financial empire, probably in- 
troducing a bill for Government insur- 
ance company. LBehind the scenes, it 
represents also a very bitter fight be- 
tween the Attorney General of the U. S., 
Mr. Biddle, and former U. S. Attorney 
John Cahill of New York, both New 
Dealers. The fight will most likely re- 
sult in an insurance probe rivaling the 
Wall Street expose, either Grand Jury 
or Congressional.” 

k * 
Grant B. Cooper Resigns 

Commissioner Garrison of California has 
accepted the resignation of Chief Assist- 
ant Insurance Commissioner Grant B. 
Cooper who will leave the Department 
November 1 and become associated with 
the legal firm of Loeb & Loeb, one of the 
most important in Los Angeles. Commis- 
sioner Garrison expressed regret over los- 
ing Mr. Cooper’s services. 

e- #4 
On Exhibit in Virginia 

The North America Companies have 
lent a collection of fire-fighting relics 
dating back into the eighteenth century 
to the Valentine Museum of Richmond, 
Va., for a display of two months. The 
collection consists of fire buckets, hose, 
helmets, axes, torches and the like. The 
loan was made through Rucker & Rich- 
ardson, local agents for the North Amer- 
ica Group of companies in Richmond. 

* * 


Maryland Women in Service 

Four members of the Insurance 
Women of Maryland have joined the 
services, as follows: Betty Snyder is a 
WAC on active duty in North Africa; 
Verona Klemm is a WAVE and will 
soon complete her preliminary training 
and be transferred for advanced work; 
Harriett Stitcher is now a SPAR and 
Virginia Shipper has been inducted into 
the WAVES and will leave for training 
soon. All have been made honorary 
members of the Insurance Women of 
Maryland. 
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Hannah Is Fireman’s Fund President; 


Levison Retires, Page 1s Chairman 


Crafts Elevated to First Vice President of Fire Companies in 
Group at Boston; Goodwin Indemnity Companies’ First 
Vice President in New York 


Charles C. Hannah, first vice president 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group, has been 
elected president of the company, suc- 
ceeding Charles R. Page, who retires 
as president and becomes chairman of 
the board, while J. B. Levison, for many 
yéars president of the companies, retires 
as board chairman. James F. Crafts, 
second vice president of the fire com- 
panies in charge of the Eastern depart- 
ment at Boston, becomes first vice pres- 
ident, and Richard V. Goodwin, second 





Gabriel Moulin Studio 
CHARLES C, HANNAH 


President 


vice president in charge of the indem- 
nity companies in New York City, be- 
comes first vice president of the indem- 
nity companies there, 

These changes in management per- 
sonnel were announced immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Co., the parent company of the group, 
at the head office at San Francisco, 
October 14, followed by the meetings of 
the boards of the affiliated companies, 
the Home Fire & Marine, Western Na- 
tional, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and 
the Western National Indemnity. 


Levison’s Notable Career 


Mr. Levison, who observed his fifty- 











third year with the Fireman’s Fund on 
the day of the meeting, has retired from 
business life at his own request. He 
brings to a close a notable career in the 
insurance business, highlighted by his 
leadership in rehabilitating the Fire- 
man’s Fund following the San Francisco 
disaster of 1906 and the development of 
the present group. He joined the com- 
pany as marine secretary and served as 
president from April, 1917, to February, 
1937, when he became board chairman 


Bachrach 


JAMES F. CRAFTS 
First Vice President 


and was succeeded by Mr. Page. 

Mr. Levison, a leading figure in his 
city and state and widely known through- 
out the nation, has received many hon- 
ors but perhaps no more signal one than 
the publication by the company in 1929 
of “A Romance of Insurance,” the his- 
tory of the Fireman’s Fund which is 
largely a record of his achievements. 
Mr. Levison himself wrote the foreword 
which is a literary gem. 

Charles C. Hannah’s Career 

As manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment in Boston for a number of years, 
Mr. Hannah was one of the leading fire 
company executives in the Eastern field 
until he was transferred to the head 

















J. B. LEVISON 


Retiring Board Chairman 


office of the companies in San Francisco. 

A native of Paterson, N. J., Mr. Han- 
nah started his insurance career with 
the North British & Mercantile as a 
junior clerk. Eight years later he was 
made special agent in western New 
England and in 1919 he was appointed 
general agent at the United States head 
office in New York. 

He joined the Fireman’s Fund in 1922 
as assistant manager in the Eastern de- 
partment and became manager there in 
1928 and second vice president of the 
fire companies in September, 1937. He 
was called to the head office in 1938 
and was elected first vice president and 
a member of the boards of all the com- 
panies in 1940. 

An unusually gifted public speaker 
with a splendid platform manner, Mr. 
Hannah is always in demand as a speak- 
er at conventions of agents and other 
insurance meetings. He has long advo- 
cated a program of research for insur- 
ance. He has served on many impor- 
tant fire insurance committees. 

James F. Crafts 

Crafts also is a native of New 
Jersey. He was graduated from high 
school at East Orange, N. J., and at- 
tended Columbia University. He joined 
the Queen Insurance Co. at its New 
York City brokerage office in 1916, go- 
ing from there to the reinsurance de- 
partment and then into underwriting. 

After some time as an examiner he 
was made assistant special agent in New 
Jersey, following which he became spe- 
cial agent in New York State. He next 
was placed in charge of production 
throughout the country and was ad- 
vanced to assistant secretary of the 
Queen. 

In November, 1930, Mr. Crafts joined 
Fireman’s Fund as assistant manager of 
the Eastern department at Boston. 
When Mr. Hannah was transferred to 
the home office, Mr. Crafts was made 
manager at Boston and in February, 


Mr. 


1942, hé became second vice president . 


of the three fire companies in the group. 
Geodwin and Page 

Mr. Goodwin has been second vice 

president of the indemnity companies 






Wesley Swadley 
CHARLES R. PAGE 


Chairman of Board 


located in New York City since May, 
1940. He started in insurance in 1912 
and was New York City manager for 
Standard Accident before he joined the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity as assistant 
secretary in 1930, 

Mr. Page retires from the presidency 
of the companies under its retirement 
plan at the age of 65. He joined the 
Fireman’s Fund in 1902, soon after grad- 
uation from Yale University. Most of 
his experience was with the marine de- 
partment. He was manager of the At- 
lantic marine department from shortly 
after the first World War until 1929 
when he was transferred to the home 
office and elected vice president. He 
succeeded Mr. Levison as president in 
1937, 





Insurance Institute to 


Meet in N. Y. October 26 


The Insurance Institute of America 
will again dispense with its customary 
full program for the annual conference 
because of the war. This year there will 
be held on Tuesday, October 26, an open 
luncheon meeting of the board of gov 
ernors at the Drug & Chemical Club, 
85 John Street, New York City, fol 
lowed by a business meeting includin: 
election of officers and governors. 





Wallin N. J. State Agent 


For National Union Fire 


The National Union Fire of Pitts 
burgh, has appointed W. W. Wallin as 
state agent for New Jersey, effective 
immediately. Mr. Wallin joins the Na 
tional Union after several years’ expe 
rience as an underwriter, special agent 
in New Jersey and more recently a- 
special agent in western New England 
He will maintain headquarters at 
Clinton St., Newark, N. J. He succeed 
the late Joseph Kasas who died sever 
weeks ago. 
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Maxwell Retiring as 
National Fire Officer 


IS EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


Will Continue as Director of Company; 
Has Served National 33 Years and 
Before That Was in Texas 


At the monthly meeting of directors 
of the National Fire Hartford, held 
October 18, Sidney T. Maxwell, executive 
vice president of the company, asked to 
he retired from the active service of the 
National and of the other companies 
comprising the National Fire Group, as 

fr November 15. 

Mr. Maxwell indicated to the mem- 
bers of the board a long while ago his 


Bachrach 
MAXWELL 


SIDNEY T. 
desire to retire upon reaching the age 
of eligibility for retirement under the 
company’s retirement plan. He became 
cligible for retirement this year, with a 
record — in October, 1943, of thirty- 
three years of valued service to the 
Nz oun and its affiliated companies. 

Prior to joining the National’s home 
office staff Mr. Maxwell was a fieldman 
and an adjuster for five years for the 
Trezevant & Cochran general agency at 


Dallas, Tex.—then and now one of the 
companies’ managers in charge of the 
Southwestern territory, embracing the 


tates of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 

Louisiana, 
Joined Company in 1910 

He entered the direct employ of the 
National on October 1, 1910, and moved 
» Hartford in January, 1911, being given 
‘he title of executive special agent. He 
was successively elected assistant secre- 
lary, secretary, vice president and exec- 
Hive vice president of the companies of 
7 e group. He was elected a director of 
e National on February 27, 1923. 

His contribution to the growth and 
He wa of the National was outstanding. 
'e was also largely responsible for the 
cation and development of the efficient 
id fine new home office plant of the 
National, now occupied by the company, 
d served as chairman of the building 
mittee of the board of directors. 
\lthough relinquishing his duties as an 
‘ecutive officer of the National compa- 

, Mr. Maxwell will continue to serve 

a director of the National and as a 
‘nber of its finance committee. 
President Layton, in speaking of Mr. 
ixwell, paid high tribute to his notable 
ntribution to the development and wel- 
‘re of the company and its affiliates and 
‘pressed regret in his decision to retire, 
it gratification that he would continue 
'O serve as a director and as a member 

the finance committee. 


Mr. Maxwell resides in West Hart- 


rd and is chairman of the board of 

Mechanics Savings Bank and a di- 

‘tor of the Phoenix State Bank & 
Trust Co. 








Agent Makes Survey 
Of N. Y. State Risks 


FORMS TO BE STANDARDIZED 
Charles W. Perry of Elmira Prepares 
Plan Which Is Highly Commended 
by Director of the Budget 

By the expenditure of $5,000 the State 
New York has been able to stand- 
ardize the forms of the various kinds of 
insurance policies it requires to be car- 





of 


ried to cover liabilities which must be 
protected by insurance. So far as fire 
insurance is concerned the state does 


not carry any on state owned buildings, 
the state being a self-insurer. 

On April 1. the director of the budget 
entered into an agreement with Charles 
W. Perry, local agent of Elmira, N. Y., 
for a period of one year ending March 
31, 1944, to give his services and that of 
his staff in making a survey of the 
various kinds of insurance carried and 
to standardize the insurance require- 
ments and the kinds of policies accepted 
for coverage. Mr. Perry is a member 
of the agency of Perry & Maxey, Inc., 
and a member of “¥ New York State 
Association of Local Agents. 

The agreement ae for the payment 
to Mr. Perry of $5,000 during the year 
at such times and in such amounts 
may be mutually agreed to between the 
state and himself. Mr. Perry has been 
assigned to the Division of Standards 
and Purchase, which office will act as 
the clearing house for the approval of 
policies of insurance and the placing of 


as 


such insurance. 
Called a Fine Job ; 
Richard E. Persons, director of the 
division, former comptroller of Erie 


county, said that Mr. Perry and his staff 
have done a fine job and that he intends 
to ask the budget bureau to give him a 
permanent assistant in his office to 
manage the system devised by Mr. 
Perry. 

The insurance presently 
ing distributed among agents 
the state. 

The survey revealed many interesting 
episodes. The state had sabotage and 
riot insurance on buildings in Water- 
—_ and none on buildings in New York 


carried is be- 
all over 


City, Mr. Persons said. He also declared 
that it is not the policy of the state to 
carry the war risk insurance provided 


by a Federal agency, as it is not deemed 
now to be necessary. 

The survey revealed that there was no 
standard as to amount of the penal bond 
required for persons handling money, 
that in some instances employes and 
officers were bonded who did not handle 
money at all, that in other the 
amount of the bond was inadequate. 

The motor vehicle liability policies 
filed by state employes, who use their 
own or state owned vehicles in the 
course of duty, was also in confusion 
as to the amount of coverage. Some 
were for $5,000 and $10,000, others for 
$10,000 and $20,000 and still others for 
greater amounts, 

Companies in Liquidation 


cases 


One of the present problems being 
studied is the question of the carrying 
by the state of insurance on property 
belonging to banking and insurance 


companies in liquidation. The creditors 
of the companies in liquidation are en- 
titled to protection, but in some in- 
stances the assets of the companies are 
not sufficiently liquid to provide funds 
for the premium, it was revealed. What 
should be the policy of the state in re- 
spect to this ba other situations is a 
matter of policy which will have to be 
determined. 

pee uo present problem is the mat- 
ter of fire protection for the buildings 
of some of the institutions which house 
the wards of the state. While the state 
has never carried any fire insurance, di- 
rectly, it has been suggested that build- 
ings of me nial hygiene = correctional 
institutions located in bad fire risk areas 
might economically be covered. This is 
a problem which .is receiving study. 

When the survey of Mr. Perry is com- 
pleted the state will have a uniform 
plan for adequate coverage for all kinds 





Receives Added Duties 
From North British Group 


Blank & Stoller. 
H. B. STANDEN 

The North British & Mercantile Group 
announces that, in addition to his pres- 
ent executive duties, Secretary H. B. 
Standen will assume charge of the met- 
ropolitan department previously under 
the direct supervision of Willard L. 
Chambers, recently deceased. 

In June, 1920, Mr. Standen 
the accounts department of the 
British Group and in 1924 was _ trans- 
ferred to the brokerage and service de- 
partment. In 1930 he was advanced to 
the position of assistant general agent 
and nine years later was made secre- 
tary in charge of the brokerage and 
service department succeeding the late 
Charles Weller. 

Mr. Standen will continue to coordi- 
nate the activities of the country-wide 
operations of the brokerage and service 
department, including the general cover 
division involving nation- wide accounts 
under the supervision of General Agent 


entered 


North 


E. P. Folley, and the metropolitan in- 
land marine division supervised by Gen- 
eral Agent J. Russell Cardons. Frank 


Thonger, for many years associated with 
Mr. Chambers, will continue in his ca- 
pacity as chief underwriter of the met- 
ropolitan fire department. 





Moodie Ass’t Mgr. Loyalty 
Group in New York City 


Horace A. Moodie has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager of ~ New York 
branch office of Loyalty Group for fire 
and casualty. Mr. Moodie has been act- 
ing as special agent for Loyalty Group 
in the New York branch office since 
February, 1940. He began his career 
with the North British & Mercantile 
and then became associated with the 
Phoenix Assurance of London. He later 


was employed by the National Liberty, 
first as assistant in charge the East- 
ern department, and later as New York 
City branch manager. 

Subsequently he was connected with 
the National Union Fire its local 
manager, and just prior to his affiliation 
with the Loyalty Group he was with the 
general agency of C. W. Sparks. 


of 


as 


Mr. Moodie will HA associated i n the 
supervision of Loyalty Group’s New 
York branch office with Secretary John 


H. Chalenor and Assistant Secretary 


L. C. Lockwood. 


nature and 
carried. 


of insurance of whatever 
description it requirés to be 

It Mr. Perry’s idea to have an 
ecutive officer in his division, who 
thoroughly familiar with the insurance 
business, to enforce the provisions of 
the plan and who would be competent 
to make decisions and such changes in 
the plan as future developments might 
require. 


is e€x- 


1S 





North ‘British enw 
In Southern Department 


OWEN A. MARRIN IS RETIRING 

Will Be Succeeded on November 6 by 

Harold L. Stroub as General Agent; 
Forty-eight Years With Company 


The North British & Mercantile Group 


announces that after loyally serving the 


organization for a period of more than 
A. Marrin, gen- 
eral agent in the Southern department, 
will retire Novem- 
ber 6. He will be succeeded by Harold 
L. Stroub, who will be advanced to the 
position of general agent. 

Mr. Marrin carries with him the 
wishes of the North British management, 
as well as suitable recognition of his 
many years of service. Associates and 
agents wish him many years’ enjoyment 
of well-earned leisure. 

Mr. Marrin started 
department in 1895, 
worth were 


forty-eight years, Owen 


from active duty on 


be st 


in the Southern 
As his ability and 
recognized he - advanced 
through the various underwriting ranks 
being made assistant general agent of 
that department on September 1, 1922 
He was appointed to his present position 


in January, 1929. On May 16 of this 
year he celebrated his forty-eighth an 
niversary with the organization. 

Mr. Stroub has served in the home 
office and field for more than twenty 
eight years, and is well and favorably 
known to the agency force of the group, 
having been Mr. Marrin’s assistant and 
agency supervisor in the Southern de 
partment for nineteen years. He is thor 


oughly equipped through knowledge and 
experience to assume his new 
bilities. 


responsi 


LINCOLN M. MICHEL ADVANCED 


Elected Assistant Secretary of Fire 
Association Group; Will Supervise 
Philadelphia Department 


\t meetings recently held by the 
boards of directors, Lincoln M. Michel 
was elected assistant secretary of Fire 
\ssociation of Philadelphia, Lumber 
men’s Insurance Co., the Reliance In 
surance Co. and Philadelphia National 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. Michel, a graduate of Williams 
College, has been affiliated with Fire 


\ssociation Group throughout his entire 


insurance career. After training in the 
head office, he was assigned to special 
agency duties in Albany, N. Y., being 
transferred after some years to similar 
duties in New York suburban territory 
In 1938 he was called to the head office 
where he devoted considerable — time 


toward the development of use and occu 


pancy insurance, and in May, 1942 he 
was appointed to management of the 
Philadelphia suburban and_ brokerage 


and service departments. 

With his election to an executive posi 
tion, Mr. Michel will supervise © the 
operations of the Philadelphia depart 
ment in addition to his present duties 


September Fire Losses 
Show Increase of 29% 


Estimated fire losses of $26,488,000 in 


September in the United States repre- 
sented an increase of $6,045,000 or 20% 
over losses in September, 1942, it is 
announced by W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The September losses 
were the highest for any corresponding 


month since September, 1932. when they 
amounted to $30,972,000. September also 
was the eighth consecutive month this 
year to register an increase in losses 
over the corresponding month of 1942 

Losses in September, however, repre 
sented a dcrease of 9% from losses of 


ust this year. 
of this year 
$271,211,000, an 
the total of 
the first nine 


$29,193,000 reported in Aug 
For the first nine months 
are estimated at 
increase of $39,596,000 over 
$231,615,000 reported for 
months of last year. 


losses 
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Insurance Bills in Congress Spur 
Agents’ Public Relations Campaign 


Introduction of Congressional legisla- 
tion to preserve for the states regulation 
of the insurance business, followed by 
widespread publicity in the daily press 
and over the radio, has pushed the pub- 
lic relations program of the National As- 
Insurance Agents immedi- 
ately into high gear. Fortunately the 
sroundwork for this campaign was pre- 
pared many months ago and the financ- 
ing comp leted before the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association last 
week in Pittsburgh. 

While the public relations program en- 
visions a very broad approach to the 
problem of educating the American citi- 
zenry on the honesty, integrity and sat- 
isfactory service, to policyholders indi- 
vidually and the public collectively, of 
the insurance business, one of the first 
objectives is to arouse in the public mind 
a consciousness of the existence of in- 
surance as a major American industry. 
Several public surveys have revealed the 
ignorance of most people of the impor- 
tant contributions made by insurance to 
the development of the country for the 
last seventy-five years. 

Insurance Now in Public Eye 

Attainment of this first objective is 
coming along right now much more 
rapidly than ‘anticipated and in a man- 
ner not contemplated when the agents 
formulated their program. It is as- 
sumed, naturally, that a vast number cf 
insurance policyholders have read in the 
press or heard over the radio correct or 
distorted versions of what insurance is 
seeking in supporting the Congressional 
bills to keep insurance outside the scope 
of the anti-trust acts. 

The several hundred agents who de- 
parted from Pittsburgh late last week 


sociation of 


for their homes in every part of this 
country, following adjournment of the 
National Association convention, will 


launch in every state active campaigns 
to arouse public opinion to the support 
of insurance as now conducted and regu- 
lated. Some organized movements were 
already under way before the conven- 
tion was held; New Jersey, for instance, 


being an outstanding example in the 
East. The agents, and such company 
men as have public contacts, will en- 


deavor to make non-insurance men and 
women understand and appreciate that 
insurance provides as nearly complete 
protection as possible against insurable 
hazards at a cost yielding only a very 
moderate margin of profit, and that Fed- 


eral regulation, with insistence upon 
wide open rate competition, would en- 
danger the security of policyholders as 


much as it would the position of the 
American Agency System. 

Competition in insurance is chiefly in 
giving broad coverage by the companies 
and in rendering proper service before 
and after a loss on the part of agents. 
Rates are adjusted by experience and 
the agents know the rate trend has been 
downward for many years. 

Movement Started a Year Ago 

When David A. North of New Haven, 
Conn., became president of the National 
Association at Chicago in September, 
1942, he headed an administration hav- 
ing for one of its main objectives a pub- 
lic relations campaign on a scale greater 
than ever before attempted. Its need 
was then apparent as the Federal Gov- 
ernment had started its attack on fire 
insurance, following a prior investiga- 
tion of life insurance by the TNEC. The 
newly created national board of state 
directors at Chicago provided President 
North and Vice President Fred A. More- 
ton of Salt Lake City in part with an 
executive committee which could center 
its attention quickly on Washington 
problems. 

The directors’ representatives 
Hunter Brown of Pensacola, Fla., 


were 
,and 


Guy T. Warfield, Jr., of Baltimore. These 
four appointed W. Ray Thomas of Pitts- 
burgh, Thomas G. Redden of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Harry Perk, Jr., of Los 
Angeles to the. executive committee. 
Thus, of seven members, five were from 
the Atlantic seaboard, with only two 
from West of the Alleghenies, and meet- 
ings could be arranged easily. 

Under the aggressive and determined 
leadership of President North the Na- 
tional Association undertook to carry 
out its program. Never one to give much 
time to social diversions, President 
North drove ahead hard. At the Tulsa, 
Okla. meeting of the directors early in 
1943 the public relations program went 
from the blueprint stage into actual con- 
struction. By last week the minimum 
fund of $300,000 had been oversubscribed, 
the public relations counsel—Averell 
s,roughton—had been engaged and a 
large part of National Association com- 
mittee endeavors tied in with public re- 
lations. 

Moreton and Thomas Popular 

The new administration leaders, Presi- 
dent Moreton and Vice President W. 
Ray Thomas, the latter heading an 
agency in Pittsburgh, command the con- 
fidence, respect and support of the local 
agents and also have strong contacts 
with insurance companies. Each is a 
“big city” agent and each has had years 
of experience in dealing with major prob- 
lems of the insurance business. It is 
confidently expected that these two of- 


ficers and their executive committee as- 
sociates will do much to further har- 
monious cooperation with insurance com- 
panies without in any sense becoming 
appeasers. President Moreton and Vice 
President Thomas are men with definite 
ideas of what they think should be done, 
but they also possess a lot of personal 
charm and make friends readily. 

At one of the meetings of the National 
Association directors last week some 
critical comment was made that repre- 
sentation on the executive committee was 
not on a proper geographical basis. It 
was pointed out that the Middle West 
had no member. A motion was presented 
to include on the committee a member 
from each section of the country. This 
move was defeated, the directors decid- 
ing against any attempts as yet to re- 
vise the new constitution. 

Debate on this motion gave President 
North, however, opportunity of making 
one of the best statements ever heard 
on the duties of the executive committee 
under the new constitution. He told 
first of the broad powers given to that 
committee under the old constitution 
when the committee, including the of- 
ficers, practically ran the affairs of the 
National Association. It was vital then, 
for a section of the country desiring to 
get some action by the association, to 
have its representative or spokesman on 
the executive committee. Otherwise 
chances for success were less bright. 

Under the new constitution, President 
North declared, every state in the asso- 
ciation has its representative on the 
board of directors, which is now the pol- 
icy making body of the association en- 
dowed with broad powers. The execu- 
tive committee has become, thereby, 
largely an expediting group acting in 
conformity with the desires of the di- 


Branch Office Committee Report 
Stresses Parity of Operation Costs 


One of the most discussed committee 
the the Na- 
Association in Pittsburgh last 
was that of the special branch 
office committee headed by Will S. 
Keese, Jr., of Chattanooga, Tenn. When 
Mr. Keese presented his report to the 


reports at convention of 
tional 


week 


board of state directors some of the 
members gasped when he said that “we 
recognize the impracticability of at- 


tempting the elimination of the produc- 
tion branch office in its entirety.” 

Agents in a few places, notably New 
York City, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
had been hoping the branch office prob- 
lem could be solved by getting the com- 
panies to do away with such production 
offices. But the large majority of agents 
held no such extreme views. 

Mr. Keese’s conciliatory report recom- 
mended also that “every local board in 
a community where branch offices oper- 
ate make a sincere effort to harmonize 
branch office operations with those of 
individual agents. We believe that where 
such a sincere effort las been made by 
fair-minded individual agents a solution 
has been worked out.” His main recom- 
mendation was for parity of operation 
costs. 

Following is the complete text of the 
report as presented: 


Text of Report 


“Your branch office committee ap- 
pointed by the executive officers in ac- 
cordance with your instructions begs to 
report. 

“You are all familiar with the resolu- 
tions of the National Association. AI- 
most every convention since 1928 at 
Memphis has had some discussion, or 
has passed some resolution. The resolu- 
tion at Memphis in 1928 said in the 
main: 

“The National Association is opposed 
to the further extension of branch of- 


fices, as differentiated from department 
offices organized by insurance companies 
for the sole purpose of facilitating the 
underwriting of insurance produced only 
by regularly licensed recording and pol- 
icy writing agents, and the brokers. 


“*The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents believes that those non- 
policy writing agents now in existence 


should be placed on a basis of commis- 
sion which would enable policy writing 
agents to pay an equal commission with 
a fair margin of profit above operating 
cost, and in no event should non-policy 
writing agents receive a higher commis- 
sion than is paid to licensed solicitors 
and/or brokers in any given locality, by 
policy writing agents; that existing of- 
fices serving non-policy writing agents 
should be operated in accordance with 
local board rules; confine their writings 
for non-policy writing agents to full time 
solicitors domiciled within said offices, 
and should not accept “over-the-counter’ 
business, except in such cities where this 
may now be the general practice, such 
as New York, Chicago, P hiladelphia and 
San Francisco,’ 
Dallas, 1937, Resolution 

“It seems to your committee, however, 
that the resolution passed at Dallas in 
1937 points to the best solution of this 
problem. 

“*The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in furtherance of its pro- 
gram to curb the harmful effects of 
existing production branch offices and 
to discourage the establishment of 
others, has insisted that all such offices 
shall place themselves upon a basis of 
operation as will result in a parity of 
production costs as between agents on 
the one hand and company production 
offices on the other. Local boards are 
urged, also, to adopt necessary regula- 


tions to prevent establishment of addi- 
tional branch offices maintained by com- 


(Continued on Page 28) 





rectors. It cannot initiate policies; 
duties now are solely to carry out i: 
structions. That being so, Mr. Nor 
said it was most helpful for meml« 
ship of the committee to be small; 
being an advantage in the direction 
flexibility. And it is really immateri 
where committee members come from. 
North Asks No Change in Constitution 

For the committee to function proj- 
erly, Mr. North continued, the members 
must be on friendly relations with tle 
president, and they should live near 
enough the president so that meetines 
can be attended by members without 
the hardship of ler igthy travel. A co- 
operative and harmonious executive com- 
mittee which will support the president 
in carrying out directives of the board 
of directors and of the members in con- 
vention assembled is of the greatest im- 
portance Mr. North told the directors 
Therefore he pleaded for no change in 
the present arrangement which allows 
the president some choice in the selec- 
tion of several members of his execu- 
tive cominittee. President North said he 
felt free to make these observations be- 
cause this plan had worked so success- 
fully for him and he wished to see thc 
same latitude given to newly elected 
President Moreton and other presidents 
to come. 

At the Pittsburgh convention the 
process of coordinating the work of sev- 
eral National Association committees 
with the public relations program was 
much in evidence. Each committee 
chairman now presents his report, with 
recommendations, to the directors who, 
in possession of all the facts and sug- 
gestions, proceed to formulate the na- 
tional policies. Recommendations were 
made at Pittsburgh to dovetail the work 
of the’ educational, accident prevention, 
fire prevention, Business Development 
Office, membership and rural agents 
committees as far as possible with the 
activities of the public relations com- 
mittee. The problems of the branch 
office, Factory Insurance Association and 
inland marine committees are confined 
largely within the insurance business 
and hence have little public interest. 

If recommendations are carried out 
the personnel of the New York and 
Washington offices of the National As- 
sociation will be enlarged still further. 
With a budget of $150,000 or more {rr 
the coming year and with over $130, 
of the public relations fund authorized 
to be expended in the next twelve 
months it is evident that the personnel 
problem must be considered carefully. 

Public Relations Proposals 

In presenting the report of the public 
relations committee Chairman L. A. 
Grier, Spartanburg, S. C., made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“1. That an over-all sum of $150,000 
be earmarked for use in the public re- 
lations campaign, including the sum of 
approximately $15,000 already spent to 
date in preliminary and current work. 
This to cover the period from the in- 
i of the campaign to August 3], 


“2. That the funds raised for public 
relations purposes be expended for the 
public relations program by the consti- 
tuted authorities of the National As:o- 
ciation of Insurance Agents with the 
advice and counsel of the public rela- 
tions committee. 

“3. That the public relations commit- 

tee, or a sub-committee, be designated 
to meet during each year at least cice 
between the annual meeting and _ tlie 
mid-year meeting and at least once }e- 
tween the mid-year meeting and the an- 
nual meeting. 
“4. That the thanks and commen |a- 
tion of the public relations committee 
be conveyed to the officers, executive 
committee, and personnel of the New 
York office for their successful efforts 
in conducting the campaign for fuids 
for the public relations program. 

“There is also one recommendation 0 
the National’ Board of State Directors 
as follows: 

“The public relations committee rec- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Sidelights on NAIA Convention Personalities 


Oct. 12.—Pittsburgh, whol- 
ly intent upon war-winning production, 
nevertheless takes time to sone its 
brightest face and a cordial welcome to 
er visitors here to attend the forty- 
ighth annual meeting of the National 
Fyn Sen of Insurance Agents. ... / \t- 
tendance seemingly not lessened by war- 
time travel restrictions and the “Old 
(juard” here in force, holding impromptu 
and joyous reunions, with “freshmet 
delegates looking on a bit enviously. . . 
Hotel eavesdropping reveals an aston- 
ishing number of youthful grandfathers 
alternately prideful and filled with con- 
cern for the safety of the young father 
absent in the service of their country. 
Paul versus Virginia the keynote of 

the meeting. . 
Cruger Smith, 


Pittsburgh, 


workmen’s compensa- 
tion expert, now restored to health, 
greatly enhances his reputation as a 
raconteur by contributing several new 
and brisk anecdotes. . 

The attractive Miss Frances 
daughter of the late universally beloved 
James W. Henry, now actively and suc- 
cessfully conducting the business of the 
agency while her brother, Captain James 
W. ‘Henry, Jr. is away in the service 
of his country. 

Past President Bell 

Past President Frank Bell, Charles 
ton, W. Va., strolls about masking an 
alert, resourceful mind and an all-seeing 
eye with an inscrutable countenance... . 

Penwoman Elizabeth (Mrs. Lorren) 
Garlichs, St. Joseph, Mo., experiences a 
mild conflict of loyalties between her 
secular and her spiritual affiliations—the 
issue undetermined at this writing A 

John Eglof, Travelers, Hartford, Conn., 
acknowledged to be a leading liability 
insurance expert, is now embarked on 
another Chautauqua tour of informative 


Henry, 


talks re the four new compensation in 
surance plans, for which the insurance 
fraternity as a whole may be well ap 


preciative. 


J. Dillard Hall, U. S. F. & G., Balti- 
more, Md., greatly endears himself to 
feminine contingent by presenting them 


with packets of pseudo matches which, 


when opened, prove to be kits for stop 
ping and mending runs in stockings... . 
Shirley Moissant, Kankakee, III, con- 


fesses to being now in attendance at his 
sixty-seventh association meeting (the 
computation including, of course, the 
midyear as well as the annual meetings). 

. Past President Charles Gandy, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., a runner-up with a record 


of forty-seven meetings... . 
Mrs. Herbert Faunce 
The tall and lissom Mrs. Herbert 
Faunce, Atlantic City, N. J., a charm 


ing addition to the ranks of association 


decorative visitors... . 
(Sudden thought: Where did Jet Park- 
er, Pittsburgh manager of American Au- 


tomobile, get a first name like that?) ... 

An insurance gathering of any conse- 
quence held in P ittsburgh could not hope 
to move smoothly to a successful conclu- 
sion without the guiding hand of the 
highly efficient and equally attractive 
Sessie Snyder, secretary-treasurer, Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Association. 

Mrs. Mildred Lamert, Attwz ater, (2: 
(engaging former secretary, National 
Association of Insurance Women), re- 
cently purchased and is now conducting 
an agency under her own name, in addi- 
tion to which she finds time to act as 
secretary to an executive of the Ravenna 
Ordnance Plant... . 

The altitudinous Minton LeRoy, 


Chubb 


& Son, New York, becomes progressively 
less popular with this writer in exact 
ratio as he appears at successive meet- 


ings unaccompanied by the charming 
lady who heads his household! .. . 
It was gratifying to hear the formal 





By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice President 


and rag a tributes paid to Mrs. 
\da V. Doyle, Caldwell, N. J., for the 


splendid work she is doing as president 





SPENCER WEL’ 
of the National 
Women. . . 

Harold Nez ale, Cleveland, ©O., appropri- 
ately proud of the testimonial to his 


TON 


Association of Insurance 


father and 
National 

Lengthened list of ladies 
look-at— Mrs. Jet Parker, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. J. W. Rose, Buffalo; Mrs. }.. SW 
Henry, Sr., Pittsburgh; Mrs. Lillian Her- 
ring and Mrs. W. Henley, Chicago; Mrs. 


one-time 
Association, 


president of the 


lovely-to- 


John Yost, Baltimore; Mrs. Frances 
Thompson, Dallas; Mrs. Charles New, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Mrs. Tom Redden, 


Greensboro, N. C., and Mrs. Fred More- 
ton, Salt Lake City. 


Harrington’s Address 


The terse and incisive address of the 
Honorable Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts Commissioner and presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, which was given 
at the association dinner, was frequently 
interrupted by hearty and sustained ap- 
plause. Those present seemed to join 
with this writer in believing the Pitts- 
burgh talk to have been one of the best 
ever delivered by Commissioner Harring- 
ton, 

A visit to the colorful Variety Club 
of Pittsburgh, with Mr. and Mrs. Stew- 
art Scruggs, Dallas, Tex., brings nostal- 
gic memories of happy hours spent as a 
guest in their home, learning the while 
that although a lady may be most deco- 
rative she may also be the highly eff- 
cient head of a household. 

Many know that a daughter of 
H. Webb, Chicago, president, National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
is and for some time has been a resident 


Lew 
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LET'S CO-OPERATE! 


Our Government asks us to co-operate in a program to 


keep prices down 


Here are some things we can do: 


Save our money, investing as much of it as we pos- 


sibly can in War Bonds. 


Reduce our debts and make new ones. 


Buy only what we need, making what we have last 


little longer. 


Abide by rationing rules to conserve goods in which 


there are shortages. 


Co-operate with the Government’s Price and Wage 


Stabilization Program. 


Pay our taxes willingly, even increased ones which 


may be necessa ry. 


Safeguard against loss by insuring all physical prop- 


erty against disaster. 
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Mr. Webb nm 
young daughters 


of Chungking, China. 
learns that her two 
have been flown to India to attend a 
school there — which seems to. inve 

them at an early age with the perip: 

tetic attributes sometimes ascribed | 
your reporter. 

Our rather remote 
ed cousin, Harry R. Schauffler, assis‘ 
ant manager, National Board, continucs 
to increase our pride in the relation 
ship with each succeeding address lie 
makes. 


but highly regard 


Ludolph and Calhoun 





Happy re , Se 
retary, San Antonio Association, and 
Past President Bill Calhoun, Milwau 


kee, get together to open the first ses- 
sion of the meeting, with Francis at th 
piano and Bill leading the singing. 

George W. Carter, Detroit, one of tli 
stalwarts who make the agency end oi 
insurance “big business” again conducts 
his group meeting in his usual highly et 
ficient manner 

To describe adequately the administra- 
tion of retiring President David North, 
New Haven, Conn., would be to exhaust 
encomium—not forgetting the accolad 
appropriately due the charming lady who 
has supported him so splendidly in his 
public and private undertakings. . . 

Past President Allan Wolff, Chica 
and Charles Liscomb, Duluth, Sian. 
have suspended for the duration their 
perennial golf feud. Mr. Wolff, though 
on the short end of the betting by reason 
of past performance, still unconvinced 
and optimistically and eagerly awaiting 
the resumption of hostilities. 

Add courtly Southern gentlemen: Sen 
ator Tom O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C., 
and Tom Southgate, Durham, N. C.... 

Wade Fetzer, Jr. Chicago, demon 
strates convincingly in his own person 
and via the Woodworth Memorial the 
fallaciousness of the old axiom that able 
fathers do not have able sons. 


Herculean Stanley Stults 


Herculean Stanley Stults, Highstown, 
N. J., reaches new heights of sartorial 
effulgence, explaining that the becom 
ingly striking effect is entirely a wartime 
personal morale builder. . 

Did you know that Waldo Hildebrand, 





secretary, Michigan association, is a one- 
time big league baseball player? 

The well-thought-out address of Ales 
ander Foster (Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives), New York, made 
profound impression upon the large audi 
ence who heard him speak at the luncli 
of the Pittsburgh Surety Association. .. . 
President Ed Sweet of that organization 
being heartily congratulated upon th 
success of his contribution to the oc 
casion. : 

Those who know the habits of min 
and judicial temperament of Fred Mor 
ton, Salt Lake City, and the newly ele 
ed president of the National Associati 
are unit in believing that his administra 


1 
l 





tion will be marked with constructi 
achievement. The charming Mr: 
Moreton is a “first lady” of whom tli 


association is understandably proud. . 

Zack in the days when golf was © 
seemingly necessary adjunct to assoc 
tion meetings, the leading pace set 
was George W. Blossom, president 
Fred S. James Co., Chicago and el 
where. As an avocation Mr. Blossom 
currently president of the National | 
Association, but that his pace-sett 
activities when directed into other ch: 
nels reach pinnacles of success is ey 
denced by the increasing country-wi' 
prestige of the great general agen: 
which he heads. 





Burras Welcomed 
Charles H. Burras, president Joyce 
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National Assc 





(.,, Chicago, secretary-treasurer of Na- 
nal Association of Casualty & Surety 
ents, happily welcomed here by a 
st of insurance leaders in which group 
has been outstanding since the mem- 
y of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. ; 

Harry Ss (Ubiquitous) Fuller, assist- 

t United States manager, Zurich, Chi- 
( 120, aided and abetted by his business 
associate, Bert Savage, wandering about 
selecting subjects-—some appropriate and 
ome otherwise—for his camera lens. 
Seeing Thomas R. Graham, United 
States Aviation Underwriters, New York 
City, reminds your reporter of his right 

Bei classed in the group of aviation 
insurance pioneers. . . 

Harold W. Hatch, New Britain, Conn., 

expressed the profound conviction that 
all National Association meetings should 
be held in California, which sentiment— 
with no disrespect to Pittsburgh—finds 

enthusiastic endorsement... . 

How did a man as handsome as Lew 
Hawley, Newhouse & Sayre, Chicago, 
ever escape cinema scouts and a Holly- 
wood career? ... 

Alvin S. Keys, the Springfield, Ill, 
veneral agent, carries on the Lincoln- 
esque tradition established long ago by 
appearing always in smartly cut and 
vastly becoming homespun. . 

E. R. (“Red”) Ledbetter, ‘Oklahoma 
City, is eagerly awaiting the active and 
eee entry into his agency of E. 

Jr, who was formally made a genu- 
= partner of the agency when the 
young man was eighteen hours old—and 
his name has been carried on the letter- 
head ever since... . 

Arthur McCarthy, Accident & Casu- 
alty Co., now an enthusiastic resident of 
New York City, despite several decades 
of Chamber of Commerce boosting for 
his native Chicago. ; 

Menn and McGee 

Past President William Menn and 
Harold McGee, of Los Angeles, two as- 
sociation stalwarts who always appear 
and who contribute substantially to the 
progress of insurance all the year ’round, 
viving generously of their time and 
thought on many occasions and in an 
infinite variety of ways. 

John O’Neill, firm member of Fair- 
field & Ellis, Boston, Mass., one of the 
most active workers in association af- 
iairs and with “a passion for anonym- 
ity. - 

Stuart “Rag! and, Richmond, Va., vet- 
eran association worker now turned in- 
surance columnist, receiving many com- 
plinents for his fresh approach to and 
candid treatment of agency problems. ... 

The Pittsburgh Reids—Charles A. and 
Wallace M.—working indefatigably to 
entertain out-of-town visitors. Wallace 
Keid, having paid $150 for a method of 
reducing equatorial girth—which worked 
venerously passes it on to your re- 
rter—and without charge... . 

Ben Rush, Philadelphia, vice president, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ict, 18 as his name suggests, a direct 
descendent of the Benjamin Rush who 
was a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. . 
losh Shepherd, Little Rock, Ark., nar- 
rowly escapes giving affront to this re- 
rter by intimating that the Shepherd 





s 


identity is unknown to him... . 


'ew men have worked as_ earnestly 

as intelligently for their fellow in- 
ince agents as W. Herbert Stewart 
Chicago, long associated with the 
ety committee of the national or- 
zation. 

Thompson Introduced Twice 
‘obert W. Thompson, Dallas, Tex., so 
versally known as “Bob” that he was 
duced twice at the same lunch by 
~ two different names! .. . 

Ir. and Mrs. Ernest Young, Char- 
N. C, receiving congratulations 
the recent arrival of another lusty 

ng son... . Mrs. Martha Young— 

ot the smart frocks and chic cha- 

‘ux—even more radiant than accus- 

med, and so bearing testimony to the 


splendor of young motherhood. 





ciation 


of Ins suranc 


Agents 


ae Told What Geocities Assureds 
Expect Before and After Losses Occur 


Sales: suggestions to local agents were 
presented by an insurance buyer, an in- 
surance adjuster and a casualty company 
representative at the group session for 
agents producing up to $100,000 a year 
in premiums, held during the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Pittsburgh last 
week. Tom J. Neff of Wheeling, W. Va., 
presided and about 200 agents attended 
this production forum. 

Andrew W. Oppman, cashier of the 
National Bank of West Virginia at 
Wheeling, told the agents that the pub- 
lic looks upon insurance as synonymous 
with security, but the average small busi- 
ness man rarcly breaks that conception 
down into a detailed analysis of his own 
specific needs. He said the small insur- 
ance buyer does not know what to ex- 
pect in the way of coverage and service 
from his agent until a loss occurs. Then 
it is too late to correct any errors or 
omissions made when the policies were 
sold. 

Producers and insurance companies 
were commended by Mr. Oppman_ for 
trying to correct this situation by ad- 
vising insureds of new and amended 
forms and by trying to educate them 
about insurance in various ways. Few 
borrowers at banks have adequate pro- 
tection either for themselves or the 
banks Mr. Oppman finds when examin- 
ing policies of borrowers. Thus a field 
for further selling exists in most towns 
he believes. He urged agents to study 
the insurance needs of each assured and 
not just sell policies hit or miss for 
“what the assured expects from you is 
unknown to him at the time he buys his 
policies. He must place full confidence 
in you to insure his requirements so 
that if a loss occurs he will have the 
protection he thinks he is entitled to.” 

Agents and Adjustments 

Presenting the — of the ad- 
juster, J. Sherman Campbell, president 
of the Keystone Adiustment Bureau at 
Pittsburgh, likewise emphasized — the 
yoint that the insurance contract must 
be adequate in the first place if an 
adjustment is to be proper and. satis 
factory. The most expert ee he 
said, cannot settle a claim right if the 
insurance policy is not a as it 
should 

Along this line Mr. 

gested that insurance 
real property of deceased, in process of 
distribution, be made out to the “heirs 
of John Doe” and not to “estate of 
John Doe,” as insurance policies are 
personal contracts. He also warned 
about having addresses on policies right, 
particularly where an assured owns 
more than one piece of property. 

In order to aid adjusters he said agents 
and adjusters should approach a_ loss 
settlement in a friendly and agreeable 
manner, as that helps a lot to leave a 
satisfied claimant. Mr. Campbell said 
the agent who cultivates the friendship 
of some competent adjuster in his town 
is doing a smart thing, as he then can 
obtain suggestions on proper coverage 
and joss procedure. He said every agent 
should be qualified to instruct an insured 
on the preparation of loss information 
even before the adjuster arrives. Too 
often, he said, claimants are found 
wholly unprepared and this ignorance of 
loss procedure is frequently at the bot 
tom of disputes bet-een adjusters and 
claimants. 

Chas. H. Bokman Speaks 

Charles H. Bokman, manager in Pitts- 
bureh for the New Amsterdam Casualty, 
speaking from: the company viewpoint, 
said that when insurance is bought it is 
presumed that both security and service 
are provided. The services are twofold, 
that which a company provides in the 


way of correct underwriting, inspection, 


Campbell sug- 
policies covering 


proper auditing, ete., and the agency 
service, which should be continued, year- 
round service. 

Mr. Bokman included agency serv- 
ice to the assured proper explanation of 
policy coverage and conditions, main- 
tenance of adequate insurance, periodical 
calls upon each assured. He said cover- 
ave should be tailored to fit each indi 
vidual’s needs. Otherwise an agent is 
not rendering the service he is being 
paid for. 

“The public just does not know what 
it is supposed to get in the way of serv- 
ice,” Mr. Bokman declared. “If it knew 
what it was entitled to it would demand 
dealing only with competent agents, and 
the agent not qualified t to determine and 
cover a prospect’s needs would soon be 
forced out of business. Unfortunately 
your client in most cases does not know 
enough about insurance to be able to 
act as a competent judge of an agent’s 
qualifications. He places his entire prob- 
lem in your hands and you must be 
ready to assume it if you wish to hold 
public goodwill. Every policyholder ex- 
pects and should get his full share of 
intelligent service from his agent before 
a loss occurs.” 

Ernest D. Latham, a local agent of 
Harrisburg, Pa. as spokesman for the 
agents in the group session, cautioned 
producers to recommend to prospects 
only those covers they truly believe 
should be purchased. The buyer expects 
his agent to know something about 
values and risk exposures and the agent 
should be entirely honest with his 
assured. Most agents, he continued, are 
inclined to undersell, held back by fear 
of buile ‘os up resistance by assureds as 
they mentally view the premium mount- 
ing. He urged agents bane to give way 
to this fear but to present the whole 
picture to their prospects. Then if suffi 
cient insurance is not bought, the agent 
has the satisfaction of knowing he can- 
not be held responsible for not mention- 
ing various desirable lines. Coneluding 
Mr. Latham warned against misrepre- 
sentation of competitors or use of high 
pressure in selling. Both traits develop, 
in the end, only public hostility for the 
insurance business as a whole. 

Salaried Insurance Managers 

The remainder of the session was de- 
voted to discussion in which a number 
of agents in the room participated. 
Leonard W. Fish of New Haven, Conn., 
asked how agents can compete with the 
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Schauffler Tells How National Board 
Helps Agents in Prestige Building 


Harry k. Schauffler, assistant mana- 
ger, National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, addressed the dinner meeting of the 
association executives’ conference of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at Pittsburgh October 10 on the subject 


“Prestige Begins on Main Street.” 
In the agency field, he said, the work 
of the National Board public relations 


department complements and in no way 
ompetes with the program projected by 
ihe National Association. 

“This is important,” he said, “because 
it makes for a coordinated approach to 
problem. It means that you, as 
representatives, and the National 
representatives of your fire 
companies, are working to- 


our 
agency 
Board, as 
insurance 


gether. The public relations tools avail- 
able to each group may differ under 
special circumstances. The main objec- 


remains identical. 

Increases Prestige 
objective is to increase and, 
where necessary, create prestige for the 
institution of fire insurance, its services 
and the men and women who make those 
possible. We begin, in other 
words, by recognizing clearly that our 
business is dependent upon the esteem 
in which it is held by the public and that 
it will prosper in proportion to its en- 
joyment of public confidence and good 
will. 

“Our objective is, in effect, the 
ment of our common problem. 

“The necessity for attacking the prob- 
lem now must be clear to anyone con- 
cerned about the future of our business 
and its relations with the public. What 
may not be so clear is where we can 
meet the problem best ... and how we 
can meet the problem best.” 

Mr. Schauffler said polls have proved 
that two out of three people think fire 
insurance rates have increased or re- 
mained the same and seven out of ten 
think the local agent renders no service 
beyond selling insurance and _ settling 
claims and it has been confirmed that a 
large majority of the people have no 
idea of the average profit to insurance 
companies. 

“It thus becomes apparent,” he con- 
tinued, “that the major problems of our 
business exist in the minds of people— 
people who either know little or nothing 
of our services or who have largely in- 
accurate conceptions of the ways in 
which we operate. These problems exist 


tive 


“That 


SeErVICes 


state- 


in the minds of many of your clients 
and neighbors, your civic leaders and 
opinion molders, and your representa- 


tives in local, state and national Govern- 
ment. They exist on both sides of Main 
Street in your community and along both 
sides of the Main Streets of virtually 
every other American community. 

“Granting we know where our common 
problems must be met, we must decide 
bates to meet them. The answer is that 
we can meet them only by telling the 
story of our public service as effectively 
as possible to as many people as pos- 
sible. This is easier to say than to ac- 
complish. Yet, precisely because of this, 
the facilities and materials of the Na- 
tional Board can, we believe, and al- 
ready are, proving tremendously helpful 
to local agents individually and to agents 
as members of local boards and state 
associations. 


“The National Board today has more 
public relations help to offer to local 
agents than ever before in the three 


quarters of a century of its public serv- 
ice. We know that in large measure 
this is due to the increasing interest and 
alertness of agents themselves in build- 
ing prestige for our business in their 
own communities.” 
Golden Opportunity 

Mr. Schauffler said that every question 

from the public about Federal versus 


state regulation is a golden opportunity 
to build sound public relations and bet- 
ter public appreciation of both the busi- 
ness and its representatives who can dis- 
cuss it intelligently and he described the 
several leaflets and booklets issued by 
the National Board designed to assist the 
local agent in building prestige for the 
business. 

He said the National Board’s new ad- 
vertising campaign in national magazines 
today makes every local agent and every 
group of agents spokesmen for the busi- 
ness. The campaign, he said, is designed 
to accomplish the four following specific 
purposes: 

“First, explain the extra and largely 
unknown services which capital stock fire 
insurance, at its own expense, renders to 
the community. 

“Second, emphasize that the cost of 
fire insurance has decreased steadily. 

“Third, point out that less than three 
cents of the policyholder’s dollar rep- 
resents a ‘profit’ to the business and 
that this ‘profit’ is actually ‘plowed back’ 


to strengthen the security behind each 
policy. 
Ties in Local Agent 
“Fourth, and of importance to every 


local public relations effort, the campaign 
ties the local agent into the entire pic- 
ture with the signature, ‘Your Fire In- 
surance Agent,’ which now appears on 
every piece of national magazine copy. 

“The effectiveness of this campaign— 
which is really your own campaign—will 
not be measured solely in terms of the 
response to national magazine advertis- 
ing. The crucial factor will be the en- 
thusiasm and alertness with which the 
campaign is adopted and merchandised 
on Main Street by local agents and 
agency groups. The local tools which 
you need—the newspaper mats for home 


town advertising over your own signa- 
ture, the posters, the reprints, the spe- 
cial folders and booklets—are all avail- 


able for the asking. And we know they 


are being asked for in record numbers.” 


Mr. Schauffler said that at times there 
is an inclination to dismiss public re- 
lations as something vague, intangible, 
indefinite, nebulous, and there is fre- 
quently a parallel tendency to regard 
publicity and advertising as the only sta- 
ples in public relations programming. He 
asked the agents to review and appraise 
the National Board materials, saying 
there is nothing vague about the sug- 
gested fire prevention ordinance, noth- 
ing nebulous about the annual gold medal 
award to press and radio, nothing vague 
about the folders and pamphlets, nothing 
indefinite in the aims of the film, “Be- 
fore the Alarm,” or the new advertising 
campaign, 

Public Relations Tool 

‘Each item is a public relations tool 
which you can adopt or adapt for local 
use. Each was designed to fill a partic- 
_ ir need and meet a particular problem. 


Each, properly employed, can reflect 
credit on our business. 
“Prestige for fire insurance on Main 


Street cannot fail to mean 
fire insurance wherever it may be sub- 
jected to attack by the malicious, the 
misinformed or the uninformed. 

“In helping you to build prestige—the 
end product of all public relations—the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
your willing ally.” 


Alfonso Johnson Delayed 
By R. R. Ticket Error 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 
manager of the 


prestige for 





13.—Alfonso Johnson, 
Dallas local board, 
countered, some of the troubles of war- 
time railroad transportation when he 
journeyed from Texas to Pittsburgh over 
the last week-end. He had made Pull- 
man reservations in August. His trip 
to St. Louis was uneventful. There his 
ticket was made out to Pittsburgh over 
the Big Four route. 

Going to the train he learned to his 
amazement that the Pullman sleeper 
ticket was for a Pennsylvania Railroad 
train which had left a few minutes earl- 
ier on a nearby track, and that the words 


cii- 





Registration Chairman 








BESSIE M. 


SNYDER 


Chairman of the registration commit- 
tee for the Pittsburgh meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents was Bessie M. Snyder, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Insurance Agents. Miss Snyder, who 
is also a member of the Insurance 
Women of Pittsburgh, supervised many 





of the, convention details and handled 
the difficult job capably and_ with 
despatch. 

“ 


had been written in error 
The net result was that Mr. 


sig Four” 
in Dallas. 


Johnson got an upper to Columbus where 


he changed to a crowded day coach, 
riding for several hours to Pittsburgh 
with his suitcase in the aisle as a sad 
substitute for the comfortable seat he 
had used foresight to secure. 
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The Best Insurance in the World 


U. S. WAR BONDS 


For Complete Protection of 


LIFE—HOMES—PROPERTY—LIBERTY 








American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Knickerbocker Insurance’ Company of New York 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars = 
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“What's the secret, Joe... 
How did you sell that 
Textile Mill 


ee 
L-s no secret, Fred! I simply asked the North 
America Fieldman for a complete insurance plan and he 
had it made up for me by the North America Service 
Office in my territory. North America knew the Mill 
set-up. They had surveyed the plant for my fire cover, 
and for my end of its trucking business. 


“Furthermore, they knew all about the Mill’s practice 
of centralizing its purchases of materials through one 
buying source. That was the sales approach! If it paid 
in the buying of materials, why not in the buying of 
insurance! 


“So, the North America created a tailor-made ‘package’ 
for me, covering a// the Mill’s risks. It was so sensible, 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 












so practical and so much more economical, it practically 
sold itself. Now I’m handling the entire line!’ 


* * * 

It is the custom of North America’s 32 Service Offices 
in the United States and Canada to work directly with 
North America Agents to provide personalized “head 
office” service in the field. They know local conditions 
and cooperate in an understanding way on individual 
Agents’ problems without delay. 

On-the-spot cooperation like this helped Agents last 
year to develop a net premium income éncrease for the 
North America Group cf $7,477,787 (exclusive of 
Ocean Marine War Risks). 


BUY WAR BONDS 








WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


FOUNDED 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life Capital $12,000,000 
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L. P. McCord in Educational Report 


E;. FF: Fla., re- 


porting 


McCord, Jacksonville, 
as chairman of the educational 
the NAIA at the 
of the committee in Pittsburgh October 
ll, expressed appreciation to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives for the substantial manner in 
which they have backed the educ ational 
program. He also praised the National 


committee of meeting 


Association of Insurance Women for 
“the wholesome manner in which they 
have made the program their own.” He 


conunended the work of Educational Di- 


rector George W. Scott, which he called 
a “truly creative work,” 
Mr. McCord reported that in a little 


over a year 5,422 students have enrolled 
in 189 separate study courses sponsored 


by twenty-seven states involving 70,072 
study hours. He said that the Insur- 
ance Club of Pittsburgh and the Pitts- 


Bossart yidaiiiilieg Ainien ‘is 
Master Insurance Surveyor 


Oct. 12—Premiums paid 
fire and casualty insurance 
among the best investments 
Louis Bossart, vice 
Motor Co., Pitts- 


Pittsburgh, 
for dwelling 
were termed 
he could make by J. 
president, Hamilton 


burgh, when addressing the production 
forum of the Business Development Of- 
fice today. 

In a talk spiced with a Jot of dry 
humor which made a decided hit, he 


cannot afford to assume 
responsibility of figuring 
for losses which can be 


asserted that he 
the worrisome 

out how to pay 
insured, 

“T want someone else 
burdens,” Mr. Bossart 
tion, “and the insurance 
completely. My mind is now free to 
center on the other many problems of 
today which cannot be transferred. 

Opening his brief talk, Mr. Bossart 
called his agent a “master surveyor,” 
who showed him how he lacked a num- 
ber of essential coverages. He said the 
insurance survey was the most beneficial 
report he ever had. 

“T have always bought 
from local agents who 
strated integrity, loyalty and knowledge 
of the best forms,” he said. “My agent 
today is trying to sell me—and he will 
comprehensive liability insurance.” 

Mr. Bossart commended his agent for 
insisting that he fill out a household in- 
ventory to check on whether insurance 
was adequate. “To my amazement,” he 
said, “I found that my contents insur- 
ance covered only a fraction of the pres 
ent day values. I was thankful to that 
agent and hope every assured will make 
some check upon his coverage 
for his own protection,’ 


Company Souvenirs 

Pittsburgh, October 12—Souvenirs dis 
tributed by insurance companies to all 
those registering at National Association 
conventions were not as numerous this 
year, because of the war, as in some 
other years during the last decade. How- 
ever, in the registration envelope each 
person found a tire rotator card, pre- 
sented by the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. ; 
“Covered Wagon” postcards of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine; an invita- 
tion to play golf as the guest of the 
American Casualty of Reading; an invi- 
tation to visit the observation tower of 
the Grant Building as the guest of the 
Continental Casualty Group: memoranda 
given by the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburg rh; war maps, as compliments 
of the Ocean Accident & Guarantee and 
also of the Fidelity & Denosit; and a 
copy of the American of Newark sales 
hook entitled “Fifty Wartime Aids for 
Insurance Agents,” which was published 


to shoulder these 
told the conven- 
buy does this 


my insurance 
have demon 


sort of 


nad, 


earlier this year. 


burgh Association of Insurance Agents 
are the first in the country to complete 
the entire 100 hour program and _ that 


during the convention the initial certifi- 
cate awards would be presented to sey 
eral eligible candidates in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. McCord said that the educational 
division will distribute revised and ex- 
panded discussion outlines this fall and 
also plans to issue a series of informal 
bulletins containing reports of progress 
and suggestions for local study groups. 
In conclusion Mr. McCord said: 
“Much is being said about post-war 
planning. Surely insurance agents will 
need as never before to make their of- 
fices efficient and their efforts effective. 
With higher taxes, increased cost of 
operation and continued dwindling in- 
come due to reduction in both rates and 


commissions, the forward looking agent 
is certain to be re-surveying his opera- 
tions in every detail in order to try to 
meet this unpromising situation, He will 
be seeking help from any and every 
available source. We believe the educa- 


tional program will offer some assistance 
at this point, for an efficient and alert 
personnel is an asset to any office. Again 
our program fits perfectly into the pub- 
lic relations picture.” 


‘ 

Awards to States 
(Continued from Page 20) 
ommends to the —— that a public 
relations committee be designated as a 

permanent committee.” 

New Jersey and Alabama Honored in 
Awards 

Association was hon- 

the Sparlin Cup, 

contributing “the 


The ‘New Jersey 
ored by receiving 
awarded to the state 
most signal service to the American 
Agency System during the past fiscal 
year.” New Jersey won the cup on the 
basis of an active and successful fiftieth 
anniversary year, marked by sound pub- 
lic relations and a valuable oe anni- 
versary year book. William F. O’Brien, 
editor of the New Jersey Agent and also 
of the anniversary volume, was accorded 
a fine reception when he was introduced 
at one of the directors’ meetings by N. 
J. Director Herbert A. Faunce. Copies 
of the anniversary year book were dis- 
tributed to all the state directors. 

The Alabama Association, 
the Connecticut Association 
ship Trophy, owes much to 
of its executive manager, 
McGruder of Birmingham, Speaking of 
the work of the Alabama Association, 
which added ninety-one members in a 


winner of 

Member- 
the efforts 
Millard R. 





you make sacrifices, too. 








When you're tempted to pay more than ceiling prices, or to 
patronize a black market, or to profit from the war in any way... 
remember the sacrifices our men in uniform are making. It will help 


Remember that the only sure way to keep prices down is for 
you to: use it all, wear it out, make it do, or go without. Pay your 
debts. Pay your taxes. Buy more bonds and Simash the Axis! 


Contributed by 





Insurance ce Company Ltd. 
90 Juhu Street, New York 


@ When you're tempted to 
buy something you don't really 
need . remember all the 
things our boys are going with- 
out. It will help you go with 
out, too. 

















Head of Pittsburgh Women 


The = Insurance 
Women of Pit: 
burgh, of which 
Ella Minnis, 
United States |i 
delity & Guaranty 
Co., is president, 
furnished a group 
of about fifteen 
members. who 
manned the regis- 
tration desk at tlie 


meeting of thie 
National Associa- 
tion of Insurance 





Agents at Pitts- 
burgh last week. 
Miss Minnis and 
her group, assist- 
ing Bessie M. Snyder, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Insurance Agents, who was chairman of 


Ella R. Minnis 


the registration committee, worked all 
through the convention period, after 


starting on Friday of the week preceding 
ithe convention. Miss Minnis helped to 
organize the Insurance Women of Pitts- 
burgh and was one of the leading fig- 
ures in the organization’s increase in 
membership from 200 to almost 400 in 
the matter of a few months. 





year, Mr. McGruder said last week in 
Pittsburgh: 

“Alabama agents have learned from 
reading our publication and our special 
bulletins that the association has saved 
them large amounts of income through 
defeat of legislative measures that would 
be of great harm. They know that tlic 
association keeps a full time office, open 
every day, to stand guard and to serve 
the membership. They know that the 
association stands ready to set in mo- 
tion its influence to correct any kind of 
injustice to local agents of stock com- 
panies and their clients. 

“They know that they have a place 
to take their grievances where they can 
get the support of an organization of 
their fellows when they are right. The) 
know Association is not a political foot- 
ball, that it is not a company baiter, 
that its leadership personifies the finest 
element to be found in the insurance 
business, and they know that the Ala- 
bama Association shall work for the 
Alabama agents first, last and always.” 





. ; 
Serving Assureds 
(Continued from Page 23) 

trend toward salaried insurance man 

we of industrial concerns, and Vernon 

Brown of Perth Amboy, n. i. said 
dees were stepping into the picture 
as advisors on insurance lines to /e 
bought. It was brought out that numer- 
ous concerns want someone to look after 
their insurance interests exclusively, 
lence they obtain full time paid insur- 
ance managers. This tendency is |/i¢ 
aftermath, in some instances, of untor 
tunate loss experiences in the past. 

As a solution to this problem it was 
said that some agents make a point 0! 
developing friendly relations with insur- 
ance managers, and ultimately it works 
out that an insurance manager proviics 
a list of all hazards to. be covered wile 
a local agent provides the insurance, 
correctly underwritten. 

A. C. Wallace of Goshen, N. Y., said 
that in his town insurance agents ‘ 
livate friendly relations with bankers, 
auditors and accountants, so that the) 
consult agents with respect to ther 
clients’ insurance requirements. 

Others who participated in the disc! »- 
sions included J. Dillard Hall, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, 2 : 
Thomas R. Miller, Florence, S. \ 
Irwin Renau, Louisville, Ky. Will u 
H. Roehrig, Kenmore, N. Y. T. oo cH 
Strickler, Trenton, N. J.; O. W. on, 
Salem, N. J.; and Ernest ae ; 
fresno, Calif. 
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At Valley Forge, at Trenton—somewhere, Gen- 
eral George Washington uncovered an Amer- 
ican principle that will win this war for us. He 
discovered that Americans, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, can generate an extra effort that’s 
often the margin of victory. 

It’s working today—just as it did in our orig- 
inal battle of freedom. Of course, our soldiers 
aren’t ragged and hungry as Washington’s men 
often were—but you'll notice those medals the 
boys are winning are rewards for merit beyond 
the line of duty. 

It holds for the home front, too. We've 
noticed it in the fire insurance industry. There 
are fewer men available, severe transportation 
difficulties, and more work than ever. Yet pro- 








 Ninetieth Anniversary Year 





tection is still being given—you don’t see any 
signs “Sorry, No Insurance.” And just for good 
measure, you'll notice that insurance agents 
are in the forefront of civilian defense activities. 

Our company keenly feels the need to con- 
iribute our modest “something extra”, so... 

All new gross premiums collected by The 
Home for the balance of 1943 are being invested 
in War Bonds—OVER and ABOVE its normal 


bond purchases. 


« THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 
FIRE. * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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inbefore set forth. and 


ing or dealing 


rules.’ 


committee does know of four 


then 
its membership to producers represent- 
with only such companies 
as are in full compliance with the board 


Few New Branch Offices in Recent 


branch offices which have “eat, organized 


Branch Office Committee 


(Continued from Page 20) 


to restrict 
executives, agents 
Your 


with 
others, 


company 
this problem. 


first of September. 


Exchange 


Chicago Casualty Offices 


production 


panies for production purposes wholly, contacted nation-wide do not seem to 
or in connection with service offices. be interested in the question. Then, 
“Tt is the considered opinion of the too, while complaint from New York 
National Association that the only ef- City was about the fire companies branch 
fective method of accomplishing these offices all previous complaints had been 
ends is for each local board, through over casualty company branch offices. 
fair and proper regulations, to conform “Your committee met in New York 
its rules to the principle of parity here- the first of August with three members 


present and spent two days discussing 
and 
chairman 
spent a day and a half in Chicago the 
Perhaps a brief de- 


“Surveys have been made by the Na-  ¢¢ ription of how business is produced 
tional Association, questionnaires sent jn New York City and Chicago might 
to local boards and companies as well yot be amiss. 
as boards and bureaus. We decided to ae ee ee eee ae rere 
send out another questionnaire, | this duction of business in New York City, 
time to the local boards and prominent Ran Meanclane enil Chdeomes i5 elbaly 

. le Jc c t=) 
ace S . Me there re rere 10 < . ° GS Peles 
“ain te egg ae _ seen unlike any other city in the United 
oce aras 5 c - ( < ° re . " . . ° 
‘ 190 citie : tli ee se 109 States. Business is produced entirely 
cities < g ore that : ne 
wot? ek ae Sees ee : in these three cities through brokers 
-epnle Te rere n ¢ 2S 4 
re singe toa — oe ses —. or decal davath Wha abies tale Gouin 
rst ; 4 ‘ i ranch ¢ ce hat 
rst, W a “ 1 ib sas ‘a seb 4 sceege tea either through agents or branch offices. 
been establis ween the i three years Agents in these three cities are super- 
< sec c . c n ot i 
mt ea taney eva rie be Pigg vising agents and what we would call 
160 e gti -s as ie allan: a el in the rest of the country general agents, 
paar nar gece tant gies yr net whee , and produce only a small amount of 
considered harmful and do they present}. nese direct. In New York City, for 
fair ¢ ‘tition ? “ahs . ‘ - = 
ee ee: instance, the New York Fire Insurance 


limits the amount of business 


Years which can be personally produced by 

“The majority of the replies were in the agents to 20% of their total volume. 

the form of a letter. Except for New Agents tell me that they dare not pro- 

York City not a single city replied re- duce any business in competition with 

porting the establishment of a new brokers who place business with them. 
branch office. In contrast to this your 


“In Chicago the casualty business de- 


to displace commissioned agents within veloped through large general agencies 
the past two years. But the leading _ probably to a greater extent than in any 
agents in the cities affected did not other city in the country. Some of 
reply to our questionnaire. The leaders these general agencies have reached 


huge proportions and their volume is 
sometimes much larger than many small 
casualty companies. As the business de- 
veloped in Chicago companies established 
branch offices. Competition between the 
companies for the business of brokers, 
solicitors and local agents created a bad 
competitive situation. Not bound by the 
general scale of commission they have 
bid higher and higher for business. 

“Finally the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference stepped in and for the past 
three years has maintained a staff in 
Chicago attempting to find a solution. 
The companies feel that this effort has 
been successful, while the agents of 
Chicago feel that nothing has been ac- 
complished. 

“In New York City the fire business is 
rigidly controlled by the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange and the casualty 


insurance business by the Acquisition 
Cost Conference. Both organizations 
have large staffs and unlimited power 


to keep everyone in line. 

“While no written report came from 
cities which are known to have had 
production branch offices in operation 
for some time, a discussion with mem- 
bers of the committee as to the feeling 
of the local agents about the competition 
of these branch offices was engaged in 
at various times. From three or four 
of these cities came the report that the 
branch offices were a disturbing in- 
fluence when they were first established, 
but the local board met with the man- 
agers and company officials and worked 
out a solution to the problem and the 
branch office competition was now not 
considered harmful to the independent 
agents. In at least two of these cities 
the local boards have found the branch 
office managers and executives of the 
companies- operating the branch offices 
entirely willing to harmonize their oper- 
ations with local board rules. 

“We re-affirm the principle expressed 


by the National Association of Insuranc 
Agents that all phases of the insuranc 
business, including the buying publi 
are best served by the American Agency 
system, which is the sale of insurance 
through licensed agents operating on 
commission basis only. 


Committee Recommendations 


“We recognize the impracticability of 
attempting the elimination of the pro- 
duction branch office in its entirety 
But pending that we urge this Asso- 
ciation to continue its efforts to formu- 
late a system whereby the production 
branch office will operate on a parity of 
cost with the commissioned agent in the 
same territory, and which will maintain 
a differential of commission to the 
domiciled agent or broker. Such a differ- 


ential of commission as would place 
them on an equal, competitive basis 
with the local agent or broker who 


operates his own office and pays for his 
own overhead. 

“We would recommend that every 
local board in a community where 
branch offices operate make a sincere 
effort to harmonize branch office oper- 
ations with those of the individual 
agents. We believe that where such a 
sincere effort has been made by fair- 
minded individual agents a solution has 
been worked out. 

“We further recommend that quiet 
approaches be made to the casualty 
company executives looking toward a 
clarification of the acquisition cost rules. 
We would attempt to have the rules of 
the Acquisition Cost Conference made 
to apply specifically to every individual 
branch office, to the end that where 
these branch offices are performing pure- 
ly general agency functions, their total 
income. for productions and expenses 
shall be limited by the general agency 
scale of commissions. Thus a parity of 
operation costs can be made a reality.” 
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Agents List Fundamental Provisions 
For Adequate Qualification Law 


No standard or uniform agents’ quali- 
fication law is practical in the opinion 
of the sub-committee of the national 
hoard of state directors of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents named 
to study that problem. Submitting a 
report to the directors at the annual 
convention in Pittsburgh last week, the 
committee said conditions vary too much 
in individual states to permit prepara- 
tion of any uniform act. The committee 
does believe, however, that certain fun- 
damental principles or provisions should 
be adopted by the National Association 
directors and offered to state associa- 
tions for their guidance in improving 
their respective laws; also that each 
state association be charged with the 
duty of arranging adequate insurance 
educational facilities for those desiring 
to enter insurance. 

The sub-committee was headed by Al- 
fred W. White of State of Washington. 
Other members were Henry E. Davis, 
Rhode Island; H. A. Faunce, New Jer- 
sey; R. L. Price, North Carolina, and 

Richardt, Indiana. 
Fundamental Provisions ~ 
The fundamental wanieeiel which the 


HEADS MILWAUKEE BOARD 
T. Z. Clayton, Vice President of Geo. 
H. Russell Co., Succeeds Martin 
as Board President 
Z. “Zach” Clayton, vice president 
of the Geo. H. Russell Co., pioneer Mil- 
waukee local agency, was elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the annual election held 
Wednesday, October 20. He succeeds 
Ralph L. Martin of the Martin Insur- 
ance Agency, who has completed three 
ierms and has been elected to the board. 
Other new officers named are Fred- 
crick Kasten of Blatz-Kasten & Co., vice 
resident; Jos. G. Grundle of the 
(crundle Agency, secretary, and Geo. Y. 
Wilkinson of Meyers & Wilkinson 
sency, treasurer. Directors ” addition 
Mr. Martin are Rudolph A. Laub, of 
A. Laub Agency; Sab Goetz, 
the Goetz Agency, and Val. Gotts- 
chalk of the Gottschalk Agency. 
Mr. Clayton, born in Milwaukee in 
%6, attended the University of Wis- 
nsin and served as a second lieutenant 
the first W orld War. He started his 
urance career in January, 1924, when 
joined Geo. H. Russell Co. After 
ree years as associate manager of the 
rety bond department, he transferred 
the casualty department. Later he was 
sualty and surety bond manager for 
ickett, Hoff & Thiermann Co., vice 
esident of McCallum, Adler, Clayton 
Nash, and in 1932 rejoined the Russell 
mpany, becoming vice president in 
37. He is a former secretary of the 
lwaukee Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He was a director of the Mil- 
aukee Board of Fire Underwriters for 
‘ree years and has been vice president 
the last three years. 





agents believe should be incorporated in 
qualification bills are as follows: 

1. Any enactment must be in the public in- 
terest. 

2. The terms agent, broker, solicitor, insur- 
ance adviser, etc., should be defined, 
Acting without a license should be pro- 


The procedure and form of application 
for licenses should be defined. 

5. A non-partisan examining board should be 
provided with its duties defined. 

6. Examination provisions should be. stated. 

7. All first time applicants for agents’ and 
brokers’ licenses must be examined and have 
the following prerequisites: 

(a) A minimum stated amount of insur- 
ance education, or 

(b) A minimum stated period of active 
pertinent insurance experience. 

8. “Controlled business’ should be defined 
and a maximum percentage should be provided. 

9. Financial or lending institutions and their 
employes should be barred from all licenses. 

10. The use of credit to coerce the placement 
of insurance should be prohibited. 

11. Otherwise, no attempt should be made to 
interfere with present licenses. 

12. The authority of the commissioner to is- 
sue, renew, refuse, revoke and suspend licenses 
should be stated with provisions for hearings and 
judicial review. 

13. Provision for temporary licenses should 
be made. 

14. In general limited licenses should be pro- 
hibited (possible exception accident and health 
and life insurance). 

15. Agents and brokers should be required to 
have a definite place of business and to keep 
therein adequate records of business transacted. 

16. All collected funds should be held by an 
agent or broker in a fiduciary capacity, 

17. The payment or acceptance of illegal com- 
missions or rebates should be prohibited. 

18. Provision for enforcement and_ penalties 
should be stated. 


Committee Proposed 


To bring about enactment of these principles, 
we recommend the creation of a committee on 
agency qualification for, among other purposes, 
the following: 1. To meet with company repre- 
sentatives and state regulatory officials. 2. To 
conduct research into existing legislation in order 
that the National Association may furnish assist- 
ance to state associations seeking information on 
the subject. 


NORTH AMERICA AD CAMPAIGN 
Copy Stresses Importance of Youngsters 
Buying War Stamps to Aid 
Nation’s War Efforts 
The Insurance Co. North America 
has planned a campaign in national mag- 
azines stressing the importance of war 
stamps in the Nation’s war effort. The 
advertising, which will be full-page 4- 

color insertions, will begin October 23. 
“There are millions of patriotic boys 
and girls in our country today who are 
saving their pennies, nickels and dimes 
for the purchase of war stamps,” says 
an announcement from the company. 
“There are millions more who, with 
some encouragement, could be induced 
to do their share, too, if they were 
shown in some practical way how their 
savings can do a real job in helping our 
boys on the fighting fronts. Those 
‘reasons why’ we give them in this new 
series of advertisements. We know we 
can count on ‘young America’ to do its 
bit, if we can show how and why.” 
Each advertisement stresses the big 
war job a 25c war savings stamp will do. 
The opening advertisement explains 
“How Mary Jane’s quarters won a 
battle.” Purchase of war bonds also is 
stressed in the advertisements. 


N. Y¥. STATE WOMEN MEET NOV. 4 


Syracuse Conference to Hear President 
Doyle and Vice President MacCubbin 
of National Association 
Insurance women’s clubs in New York 
State will hold a joint meeting at the 
Hotel Onondaga in Syracuse on Thurs- 
day, November 4. Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, 
Caldwell, N. J., president of the National 
Association of Insurance Women, and 
Miss Clara MacCubbin, Baltimore, Md., 
first vice president, will be guests of 
honor. The meeting is being sponsored 
by the Syracuse chapter of the National 

Association. 

Insurance women’s clubs are now ac- 
tive in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Schenectady, Albany and New York 
City. Delegates from these cities will 
attend the meeting. The program will 
begin with an executive luncheon. Open 
forum for all members and delegates 
will be held in the afternoon. The pre- 
vailing theme will be the Gaia of 
a State Association of Insurance 
Women. There will also be a round- 
table discussion of subjects pertinent to 
the successful operation of local clubs. 
Miss Marion Quigley, ‘vice president of 
the Syracuse Insurance Women’s Asso- 
ciation, will preside. 

The conference will close with a ban- 
quet in the evening, at which the presi- 
dent of the Syracuse chapter, Mrs. 
Alfrieda W. Diller, will preside. The 
speakers will be Mrs. Doyle and Miss 
MacCubbin. Addresses will also be 
given by the presidents of the repre- 
sentative clubs. 

This will be the second meeting held 
in New York State, the first having been 
held in Albany in October, 1942, under 
the auspices of the insurance women of 
Albany. 

Arrangements for the November 4 
convention are in charge of Miss Marie 
Sullivan, convention manager. 





HIGHER COMMISSIONS SOUGHT 


Florida Agents Contemplate Allowing 
Non-Board Companies in Local 
Boards Unless SEUA Acts 
In further support of its campaign for 
higher commissions the present adminis- 
tration of the Florida Association of In- 
surance Agents is moving towards local 
board membership for non-board com- 
pany representatives as well as board 
affiliates. In an executive release Presi- 
dent, Frank D. Moor suggests this course, 
for “In order to obtain increased com- 
missions it might become necessary to 
take some drastic actions.” He hopes 
this will not become necessary, “but we 
may have to get our increased commis- 
sions from non-board companies before 
the SEUA companies are willing to grant 

them.” 

In further argument Mr. Moor says: 
“This would not necessarily mean that 
all non-board agents would be granted 
membership in local boards, but it would 
remove the restricted rules and permit 
local boards to receive as members those 
agents they felt would abide by good 
insurance practices.” 

Such action by local boards would re- 
lieve any agents who desired to repre- 
sent non-board companies of embarrass- 
ment. 





KINNETT JOINS B. P. CARTER 

B. P. Carter, manager at Richmond, 
Va., for a group of fire companies for 
Virginia and North Carolina, announces 
the appointment of H. H. (Ted) Kinnett 
as agency superintendent effective Oc- 
tober 16. Formerly with his department 
as chief examiner for some years, Mr. 
Kinnett for the last two years has been 
with the Virginia Rating Bureau as su- 
pervisor of personnel and statistician. 





MIDDLETON ADDRESSES WOMEN 

Arthur J. Middleton of the Central 
Fire Insurance Co. delivered an address 
on business interruption insurance before 
the meeting of the Syracuse (N. Y.) In- 
surance Women’s Association, October 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY + BURGLARY 
INLAND + JEWELRY 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 





R. I. AGENTS TO MEET 


State Association Gathering on October 
25 to Hear Sveakers on 
Several Subjects 
Walter R. 


president of the Rhode Island Associa- 


Johnson of Providence, 
tion of Insurance Agents, has issued the 
program for the annual meeting of the 
association at the Crown Hotel, Provi- 
dence, next Monday afternoon, October 
25. The program follows: 

Clinic: “Residence and Outside Theft,” 
conducted by John P. Haug, burglary 
and robbery underwriter, American 
Surety Co., New York. 

Clinic: “The Latest Boiler and Ma- 
chinery Policies,” conducted by John G. 
DeWitt, consulting engineer, boiler and 
machinery department, Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity companies, New York. 

Clinic: “The New Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Rating Plans,” conducted by 
John H. Eglof, supervisor of agency 
field service, the Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford. 

Annual business meeting, recess, an- 
nual dinner. 

After dinner the new public relations 
program of the National Nenaeiaain will 
be thoroughly explained by Averell 
Broughton, public relations counsel, di 
rector of that program, and Dr. Asa 5. 
Knowles, dean of the School of Business 
Administration at Rhode Island State 
College, will outline the insurance edu 
cational program which is being set up 
by the college in conjunction with the 
Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents. 
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Court Holds Warehouseman Has No 


Insurable Interest in Stored Goods 


\ction was brought in the Federal 
I) strict Court for Southern New York 
n a floating import policy issued by 


the defendant insurance company insu1 
sical loss or damage from 
including non-deliv- 


against phy 
any external cause, 


ery \ warehouse certificate, issued 
\oril 3, 1939, in accordance with the 
age of the trade made the policy ap- 
ply to a lot of cocoa beans described 
by ha numbers and quality marks 
d into the certificate from ware- 
hous« manians issued therefor to it by 
| warehouseman; one of them on 


13 and the other on March 31, 1939. 





The policy and certificate are in such 
rcumnstances construed by the courts 
is one document. The warehouse was 

judicated a bankrupt and title and 
right to all the cocoa beans in it were 
letermined to be ae to others than the 
plaintif € and the | eans delivered to them. 
The defendant n ae for summary judg- 
ment on the Bm adings and on this mo- 

the complaint was dis d 
Rennie on of Insurable “hos erest 

On the defendant’s motion for sum- 
mary judgement, the question whether 
the plaintiff insured had an insurable in- 
terest in the particular property on the 
particular day (April 3) was a question 
f law 

“The certificate issued to the plaintiff 
ave him no interest in any cocoa beans 
in the warehouse. They were nullities 
as documents evidencing any right to 
possession or ownership of any of the 
merchandise described in them. First 


COLLAMORE ELECTED DIRECTOR 


Fire Has 
1912; 


Vice President of National 
Been With Company Since 
Active in Fire Field 

Directors of National Fire of Hartford 
on Octobe r 18 elected FA B Collamore, 
vice president of the company, as a 
director to succeed the late F B. Sey 
mour Mr. Collamore is a_ native of 


Connecticut, having been born in Mid 
dletow1 He received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools there and also 
holds an honorary degree from Colby 
College of Waterville, Me. 

He began his insurance career with 


the National in 1912, serving as an ex- 
until the fall of 1916 when he 
left the employ of the National to be- 
Connecticut special agent for a 
Soon thereafter he en- 
listed in the Army Air Corps in the 
first World War. Following his dis- 
charge from the Army, he re-entered 
the service of the National in January, 
1919, as a fieldman in Texas and later in 
Pennsylvania. He was promoted and 
transferred to the home office of the 
National in Hartford as agency super 
intendent in 1925 and was successively 
elected assistant secretary, secretary, and 
vice president and secretary, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

Mr. Collamore is active in fire 


aminer 


come 


general agency. 


insur 


ance organization work, including the 
Factory Insurance Association and the 
Eastern Underwriters \ssociation, He 


is chairman of the West. Virginia super- 
visory committee, a member of the New 


Jersey advisory committee and of the 
National Board standing committee on 
fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards 

He is a director and a member of the 
executive committee of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. and holds membership in the 
Hartford Club and the Hartfold Golf 


Club, and in the Bankers Club, the Lotos 
Club and the Groiler Club of New York. 
He resides in West Hartford. 


National Bank of Toledo v. Shaw, 61 

Y. 283. They constitute choses in ac- 
tion that made the warehouseman liable 
for damages but conferred upon the 
plaintiff no interest whatever in the 
merchandise. General 3usiness Law, 
Sections 99 and 106, Consol. Laws, New 
York, C. 20. 

“Another 
dise in the 


owned all of the merchan- 
warchouse and had a right 
to immediate possession absolute as 
against the plaintiff. Plaintiff therefore 
had no lawful interest in its safety or 
preservation. New York Insurance Law, 
Sec. 148, there being a complete 
of any contractual or other relationship 
between it and the owner, and hence no 
insurable interest in it. Plaintiff cla'ms 
that by the usage of the trade the de- 
livery to the gauger of fifty pounds for 
test is accepted as a symbolic delivery 
of the merchandise described in the 
fraudulent receipt. We give this conten- 
tion no weight. Clements Yturria, 81 


absence 


N. Y. 285; Irving Trust Co. v. Densmore, 
9 Cir. 66 F. 21.” 
“Non-Delivery” 


The plaintiff insisted that ‘“non-deliv- 
ery” bears an interpretation that wou!d 
sustain his claim of damages on. the 
policy as one of indemnity insurance. 
The court found little literature treat- 
ing of “non-delivery” as an insurance 
risk. For at least fifteen years it ap- 
pears to have been employed as a word 
of art in insurance policies. Winter on 
Marine Insurance (1929), on p. 163, de- 
fines it as including casual and unex 
plained losses of items included in ship- 
ments occurring in the course of their 
transportation and delivery. 

The typed phrase in the certificate 
read: “This is to certify that on April 

1939, this company insured under pol- 
icy No. 0-54711 for Curacao Trading Co., 
Inc., on 18480 bags cocoa beans.” The 
policy itself required payment by the 
insurer within thirty days “after proof 
of ved and proof of interest in the 
property » hereby insured,” 

The fice es apparently understood 
from this that the risk described by the 
word “non-delivery” was a risk of the 
merchandise and that only losses to mer- 
chandise in which the insured had an 
insurable interest were contemplated by 
them when the certificate under the 
policy was issued, which extended the 
20h coverage to definite cocoa beans. 
The plaintiff itself apparently withdrew 
from any claim ened on the theory that 
the defendant insurance company con- 
tracted a surety’s obligation for the per- 
formance of a defaulting warehouseman’s 
agreement. 


Foreign Hull Syndicate 
Reelects Three Managers 


The American Syndicate for Insurance 
of Foreign Hulls has reelected the fol- 
lowing companies, and their representa- 
tives, as members of the board of man- 
agers: for a term of three years each— 
Federal, Hendon Chubb; Hartford Fire, 


John S. Gilbertson; Universal, John T. 
Byrne. 

Other members of the board are as 
follows: Great American, J. Whitney 
Baker; Insurance Company of North 
\merica, Henry H. Reed; Automobile of 


Hartford, Robert B. Jennings; Glens 
Falls, Samuel D. McComb; United States 
Fire, Harry I. Manee, and Phoenix of 
Hartford, Harold Jackson. 

Election of officers of the syndicate 
will take place at the November meeting 
of the board of managers. 


States’ Rights Bills Hearing Held 


(Continued from 


and Fred Church, Boston; George 
Schultze, Underwriters Association of 
District of Columbia; Tom Reed, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
John Bloys, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents; Clarence C. Klocksin, 
Northwestern Mutual; Sylvester Smith, 
Prudential; R. Graham Heiner of Wright, 
Gordon, Zachry, Parlin & Cahill, coun- 
sel for fire companies in Atlanta case. 

Members of Congress at hearing in 
addition to Senators Van Nuys and Bai- 
ley were Senators McCarren and Fer- 
guson and Congressmen Sumners and 
Hancock. 

In the course of 
Senator Bailey cited 
dence that the American viewpoint is 
that insurance is not commerce. One 
paragraph cited was from Franklin D. 


Biddle to Speak October 27 


The hearing adjourned until Wednes- 
~ of next week when Attorney General 
Biddle will appear and give the Depart- 
ment of Justice viewpoint of why it 
thinks insurance comes under anti-trust 
acts and that it is commerce. Before 
the hearing ended Senator Ferguson 
wanted to know why the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office is trying to upset Paul v. 
Virginia decision after all these years. 
Representative Sumners said the Gov- 
ernment has too much to do now and 
was not making such a good job of what 
it is doing. The states are supervising 
insurance. Why.take that power away 
from them, he asked. 


his public statement 
considerable evi- 














Roosevelt when latter was Governor of 
New York. Roosevelt then said that the 
voverning rights of the states have not 
been surrendered to the national Govern- 
ment by the Constitution or its amend- 
ments. Continuing, Governor Roosevelt 
said: “Wisely or unwisely people know 
that under the Eighteenth Amendment 
Congress has been given the right to 
legislate on this particular subject but 
this is not the case in the matter of 
a great number of other vital problems 
of Government such as the conduct of 
public utilities, of banks, of insurance, 
of business, of agriculture, of education, 
of social welfare and of a dozen other 
important features. In these Washing- 
ton must not be encouraged to inter- 
fere.” 

Commenting on 
Roosevelt when governor, 
le y said: 

“This paragraph is testimony from one 
of the best informed and most acute of 
American observers that the insurance 
business falls outside the commerce 
clause and is not subject to Federal law 
or regulation. No one thought to ques- 
tion it as a statement of historical and 
actual fact.” 

Democrats for State Regulation in 1940 

Senator Bailey said that both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties in 1940 
had declared in favor of regulation and 
supervision of the insurance business 
by the states. He quoted from the 
Committee on Judiciary of the House 
in 1905 that the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution does not confer upon Con- 
gress the power to regulate or control 
business of insurance. 

In concluding his statement Senator 
Bailey said in part: “The supervision 
of insurance is reserved to the states 
and their powers of regulation are as 
extensive and full as the policy powers 
of the states. They have anata 
discharged their respective functions in 
supervision and regulation of the insur- 
ance business. Their long-established and 
successful systems built upon sound ex- 
perience ought not to be replaced by a 
new untried and experimental Federal 
system. We cannot afford to destroy 
those systems. We assume a greater 
risk than we think in attempting to do 
so and the Supreme Court has suggested 
as much, 

“With respect to the powers of the 
states in this field, I quote from Justice 


this paragraph of 
Senator Bai- 


Page 1) 

Frankfurter in Osborn v. Ozlin deliver. ;| 
in 1940 as follows: ‘The ways of sa 
guarding against the untoward manif: s- 
tations of nature and other vicissitud:s 
of life have long been withdrawn from 
the benefits and caprices of free cor- 
petition. The state may fix insuratice 
rates, it may regulate the compensati in 
of agents, it may curtail drastically tie 
area of free contract.’ 

“Tt is not contended,” continued Sen- 
ator Bailey, “that the insurance busincss 
ought not to be supervised and regu- 
lated nor is it contended that if abuses 
exist they ought’ not to be corrected. 
The contention is that the several states 
are better prepared to correct su 
abuses and have more power to correct 
them than the Federal Government and 
they have a right to this field ‘by law 
and by esteem.’ 

“The Federal Government will do well 
to preserve our dual form of govern- 
ment, to preserve the vital principle of 
local self government and_ to t 
Federal centralization rather than cul- 
tivate it.’ 

Hatton W. Sumners of the House 
Judiciary Committee censured the trend 
towards centralization of Government, 
Senators McCarren = and Ferguson 
wanted to know if the Department of 
Justice was familiar with decisions up- 
holding powers of the states. 


Springfield Takes More 
Space at N. Y. Offices 


The New York City branch of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group has 
enlarged its office space at 85 Jolin 
Street by taking about 800 square fect 
on the second floor. This was required 
due to an expanding volume of business 
S. D. Parker is secretary of the Spring- 
field in charge at New York and hi 
office and general underwriting offices 
remain on the first floor where they 
have been located for some years. 


Colwell 50 Years an 
Agent in New Rochelle 


Harry E. Colwell, president of H. F. 
Colwell & Sons, Inc., New Rochelle, N. 
Y., last week celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the agency business in that 
city. He started in Goshen, N. Y., and 
shortly thereafter moved to New ko- 
chelle to be a partner in the firm of 
Davis & Colwell. Four of the compa- 
nies now in the agency were with it 
when Mr. Colwell joined it. They are 
the Continental, Commercial Union, 
Hanover Fire and New York Under- 
writers. 


INDIANA FIRE LOSSES RISE 

Soaring to an all-time high for the 
state, the fire loss in Indiana for tlie 
year ending May 31 totaled $10,803,454 
virtually double that of the previous 
year, Clem Smith, state fire marshal, | 
reported. The figures were released in 
advance of Fire Prevention Week. Prin- 
cipal causes for the big jump in the 
state fire loss were associated with war 
industries. 


FIELD CLUB TO HEAR KISSAM 
Richard S. Kissam, New York district 
manager of the Stoc k Company Assov! 
ation, will address the luncheon meetin 
of the New Jersey Field Club next Mon- 
day, October 25, at the Robert Treat 
Hotel in Newark. He will discuss |\ 
relations of the SCA with agents. 

















EXCELSIOR CAPITAL CHANG 
Stockholders of the Excelsior | 
approved the increase in capital frm 
$256,000 to $300,000. Ten thousand 1 
shares of stock will be issued at 

$5 a share. 





George H. Swain, Western Canad in 
department manager of the Northwe ‘!- 
ern Mutuab Fire Association, Sea 
passed away at his home in Vancou 
B. C., recently. 
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War Damage Reserves 
For Companies Opposed 


COMMISSIONERS HOLD HEARING 


They Indicate There Is No Necessity 
For Special Reserves as War Risk 
Exposure Is Very Slight 


Although no official decision was an- 

sunced in New York City this week by 

e commissioners’ special committee on 
var damage reserves, following an open 
hearing at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 

uesday, it is believed the committee is 
pposed to any proposition for fire and 
casualty companies to set up such re- 
serves. No member of the sub-com- 
nittee of the examinations committee 

the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners publicly indicated 
any favorable attitude towards the 
roposition and none of the speakers 
at the hearing supported it. 

The sub-committee consists of Chris 
\. Gough, Deputy Commissioner of New 
lersey, chairman; W. Ellery Allyn, 

mnecticut Commissioner, and George 
\. Bowles, Virginia Commissioner. It 
held a closed session after the open 
meeting and its decision was to be for- 
warded to Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, sec- 
retary of the NAIC. Others present at 
the hearing this week included A. N. 
Guertin, actuary of the New Jersey De- 
partment; Harold C. Conick, assistant 
United States manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups; Ray Murphy, assist- 
ant general manager of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; San- 
ford B. Perkins, secretary of the com- 
pensation and liability department of 
the Travelers; C. G. Van der Feen, 
statistician of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; R. H. 
Lord, secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
Mutual of Providence, R. I.; and H. L. 
Stone, insurance manager of the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

No Conflict in Viewpoints 

Commissioners, as well as fire and 
casualty company representatives, were 
in agreement that the likelihood of dam- 
age by enemy air raids is steadily de- 
creasing, that the fire companies have 
very little war risk liability, that the 

isualty companies have extensive re- 
insurance arrangements to take care of 
any excessive workmen’s compensation 
laims which may arise, and that insur- 
ance company reserves for possible war 

aims, unless based upon receipt of ad- 
tional premiums, do not strengthen 

e financial structure of any company. 

The proposition that insurance com- 

inies set up reserves of about 1% of 
jremiums arose at the Boston meeting 

the commissioners last June. It came 
1m Commissioner Charles F. J. Har- 
ngton of Massachusetts and at a hear- 
then found little favor, the argument 
ing principally that there was no need 

r such reserves. 

Mr. Murphy said the casualty com- 

nies have not altered the conclusions 

iched in Boston and they feel there 
less need now than ever for war 
mage reserves. It was pointed out 
it compensation rate schedules can be 
usted quickly to recoup any unex- 

‘ted war losses, and individual com- 

mes are in little danger due to their 

astrophe reinsurance arrangements 

‘th insurers here and abroad. 

Mr. Conick explained that the War 

‘mage Corporation, rather than fire 

inpanies, assume war damage prop- 

‘'y losses. The companies, which act 

selling agents participate as a whole, 

losses and profits, to a maximum of 

000,000, and would not be called upon 

Pay more than $5,000,000 a year if 

ses were sustained. As the WDC 
S up over 91% of its premiums as re- 


BEVERIDGE REPORT FORUM 


Featured at Industrial Accident Boards’ 
Annual Meeting Oct. 26; Blanchard, 
Dorsett, Gruhn, Farmilo Speakers 
Featured insurance discussion at the 

forthcoming annual meeting of the In- 

ternational Association of !ndustrial 

Accident Boards & Commissions in 

Harrisburg, Pa., October 26, will be a 

forum on “Workmen’s Compensation 

Implications of the Beveridge Report.” 

Lead-off speaker on this subject is Prof. 

Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York, who is now engaged 

as a consultant by the Social Security 

Board in an Accident & Health study. 

Discussion leaders will be J. Dewey 

Dorsett, assistant general manager, 

Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 

tives, who is a past president of the 

International Association, which post he 

held when industrial commissioner of 

North Carolina; A. V. Gruhn, general 

manager, American Mutual Alliance, and 

A. Farmilo, commissioner, Workmen’s 

Compensation Board of Alberta, Canada. 
Among other topics on the program 

will be “Inroads Upon Workmen’s Com- 

pensation by the 1939 Amendment of the 

Federal Employer’s Liability Act,” dis- 

cussed by Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain 

of Columbia University, and “Wartime 

Occupational Disease Experience and 

Problems” which will be viewed by Lieu- 

tenant-Colonel A. J. Lanza, Office of 

Surgeon General, War Department, and 

Dr. Leonard Greenburg, executive di- 

rector, New York Division of Industrial 

Hygiene. 

nei Le See anes eee are 


serves there is no basis for reserves by 
the companies, Mr. Conick said. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Perkins 
that if a casualty company did earmark 
part of surplus as a war reserve that 
would in no way assist the company 
financially. Any added strength would 
have to come from extra premiums 
added to present charges to take care 
of what war risk might exist. And it 
is doubtful if the commissioners would 
support any rate increases now for that 
purpose. 

For boiler and machinery risks the 
war risk is excluded and covered by the 
WDC. On plate glass policies, war risk 
has been excluded since October, 1942, 
and on term policies written prior to 
then the war risk has been reinsured 
with the WDC. So the companies have 
no worries on those risks. 

Mr. Gough stated it seemed the con- 
sensus there is no necessity for fire 
companies setting up reserves and the 
ordinary reserves of casualty companies 
appear sufficient to absorb any war 
claims which may have to be paid. 


Knowlton Rules Mutuals May 
Write Fidelity and Surety 


Insurance Commissioner Donald 
Knowlton of New Hampshire has ad- 
dressed the following letter to mutual 
casualty companies operating in that 
state: 

“In the past it has been held by this 
Department that mutual companies were 
prohibited by the statutes from writing 
the lines of fidelity and surety business 
in this state. Recently this Department 
has been requested to make a study of 
this situation in view of various amend- 
ments that have been made to our in- 
surance laws in the past few years. In 
compliance with this request the De- 
partment secured from the Assistant 
Attorney General on October 4, 1943 an 
interpretation of the statutes in which 
he has given his opinion that the pres- 
ent statutes do not bar mutual companies 
from writing these lines of business, 
therefore, in view of the above opinion, 
the position of this Department now is 
that the statutes do not prohibit the 
writing of fidelity and surety lines by 
mutual companies. 

“Before mutual companies may write 
these additional lines of fidelity and 
surety business in this state it will be 
necessary that they notify this Depart- 
ment of their intention and receive the 
approval of this Department.” 





Official Promotions by 
Ter Bush & Powell, Inc. 


Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., Schenectady 
multiple line agency which is one of the 
largest in New York State, has recently 
announced the following promotions in 
its official family: William Wagner, 
formerly comptroller, is now secretary- 
treasurer; J. A. Holland and William 
Avydelotte advanced to vice presidents, 
having previously been Pug eet 
ary and secretary. J. C. Barden, 
C. A. Carlisle, Jr.. and R. D. Head are 
now assistant secretaries. Most of these 
executives have been many years with 
Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., and have the 
respect and confidence of the agency’s 
clientele. 





A. C. SOEDER PROMOTED 


Fidelity & Deposit Names Him Buffalo 
Branch Manager; Has Been Twenty 
Years With Company 
Andrew C. Soeder, for the last ten 
years assistant manager at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the Fidelity & Deposit and its run- 
ning mate, the American Bonding Co., 
has been promoted to the managership 
of that office. He succeeds Kenneth R. 
Popham who recently resigned to be- 
come associated with C. E. Knowles Co. 

of Gowanda, N. 

Before going to Buffalo, Mr. Soeder 
had been an F. & D. special agent in 
Detroit for three years and previously 
served several years as a traveling audi- 
tor. He has been with the F. & D. 
since 1923. 
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McCormack Demands 
Comp. Rate Probe 


ANOTHER LETTER TO HOBBS 


Says Time for Public Controversy Is 
Coming to an End; Will With- 
hold Action at Present 





Interchange of correspondence  be- 
tween Insurance Commissioner James 
M. McCormack of Tennessee and 
Clarence W. Hobbs, representative of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners on the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance is_ being 
continued with the second lengthly let- 
ter from the Commissioner to Mr. 
Hobbs, written under date of October 16. 

Commissioner McCormack’s original 
letter of protest against the proposed 
new compensation rating program was 
reviewed in The Eastern Underwriter 
of September 24. In that letter, Mr. 
McCormack stated that he would re- 
quest the Governor of Tennessee to re- 
ject the rating plan and to restore 
former rates in the state. Mr. Hobbs’ 
reply, reviewed in the issue of October 
8, stoutly defended the proposed stock 
company rating program. 

Mr. McCormack, who is chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
concludes his latest letter with the 
statement: 

Would End Public Controversy 

“It would appear that the time for 
public controversy is coming to an end 
and that the National Council should 
make a study of the Tennessee situation 
and submit a fair and equitable proposal 
that would eliminate the injustices of 
the past. We trust that this proposal 
will reach us early in Pesan sp and 
we shall be pleased to withhold further 
action, awaiting same.” 

This letter is addressed to Manager 
W. F. Roeber of the National Council, 
jointly with Mr. Hobbs. 

Commissioner McCormack says there 
is no conflict of opinion between him- 
self and Mr. Hobbs in the thought that 
the committee on workmen’s compensa- 
tion should meet periodically with the 
National Council and the correction 
would appear to have been made with 
the request of Commissioner Charles F. 
J. Harrington of Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the commissioners’ organization, 
that such meetings be held. On the 
subject of the rate making procedure, 
Mr. McCormack says: 

Prescribe Adequate Rates 

“Mr. Hobbs states that public interest 
is deeply concerned with the financial 
soundness of companies writing work 
men’s compensation, and, to that engl, 
the states generally prescribe that rates 
be adequate. In this, the Tennessee De- 
partment takes no issue, and the 60% 
allowable loss ratio and 40% expense 
ratio have not been challenged from any 
source as being unsound. Further, that 
the basis of the protest of the Tennessee 
Department is the fact that, apparently, 
Tennessee rates are not now based on 
a 60% allowable loss ratio and 40% 
expense ratio, adjusted to the Tennessee 
basis 58-42. Mr. Hobbs admits that the 
National Council has adjusted its rating 
policy to the exigencies of the varying 
situations. 

“Mr. Hobbs admits that the method 
of calculating pure premiums has been 
changed from a five year tabulation of 
classification experience, Bes a formula 
method of producing premiums in cases 
where state expense has to be supple- 
mented with national experience (al- 
though this system had been in force for 
eighteen years), and that a change was 
made during the year 1943 to use the 
two latest vears instead of five years; 
in case of smaller classifications to make 
formula premiums between present un- 
derlying pure premiums and those indi- 
cated by their experience. 

“Mr. Hobbs admits that the method 
of determining rate levels has been 
changed many times in the space of 
twenty years. 

Approved by NAIC 

“Mr. Hobbs states that the 1943 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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R. V. Goodwin First Vice President 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and Mate 


Promotion of Richard V. Goodwin to 
rst vice president of Fireman’s 
Western National In- 


mate, was received 


Fund 
Indemnity and 
demnity, its running 
favorably in casualty-surety circles this 
week. Mr. Goodwin, who has been serv- 
ing as second vice president in charge 

the Eastern departments up to his 
romotion, will now be in charge of 
casualty-surety operations of the Fire- 
man’s Fund companies nationwide. He 
will, however, continue to maintain 
headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Goodwin has been second vice 
president of the indemnity companies of 


the Fireman’s Fund since May, 1940. 
Before that he served as vice president 
of these —— s, having succeeded 


the late Eugene Hord in this post in 
1934. The nadie department of the 
company under his leadership has made 
substantial progress, and he is now well 
equipped to take over full supervision 

casualty-surety activities of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group. 

31 Years in the Business 

This is Mr. Goodwin's thirty-first year 
1 the business, having started in 1912 
Norwich Union Fire. After 
two years’ service he joined the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board of 
New York. In 1918, following service 
as a captain in World War I, he became 
chief underwriter in thé New York of- 
Maryland Casualty where his 
chief was Eugene F. Hord. When the 
latter went to the Standard Accident 
in 1925 Mr. Goodwin went with him 
and the same procedure was followed 
when Mr. Hord joined Fireman’s Fund 
to organize its Eastern activities. His 
right hand man was Richard V. Good- 
win 

In casualty-surety 


with the 


fice of 


association affairs 
Mr. Goodwin represents his company 
on the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives; 


he had been active in the Bureau of 


Calif. Compensation Probe 
To be Pushed to Conclusion 


Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison of California indicated in his 
initial press interview in Los Angeles 
October 13 that the workmen’s com- 
pensation investigations and hearings 
which have been in progress during the 
term of his predecessor, A. Caminetti, 
would be carried forward to completion. 
He said that the field has been thor- 
oughly covered, and that cessation of 
repititious proceedings would = greatly 
shorten the period of time necessary to 
complete the investigations. Further- 
more, Commissioner Garrison declared 
that this matter was “one of study— 
looking toward a new manual containing 
rate revisions,” and that the Department 
of Insurance will cooperate with the 
California State Rating Bureau and the 
compensation writing companies in 
bringing about improved relations in 
this beseech of the casualty business. 

\s soon as possible, the Commissioner 
emphasized, there will be created within 
the California Insurance Department, a 
“adh of compensation insurance, ne- 
cessity for which has been shown by the 
present investigation of rates and prac- 


tices. 


Insurance 


N. Y. edeonsieas Sets Date; 
Saltonstall to Be Speaker 


Everett H. Hunt, counsel to the In- 
surance Federation of New York, Inc., 
announces that the annual meeting of 
the federation will be held at New York 
City December 22 in the Hotel Com- 
modore. 

Governor Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
will be the principal speaker at the an- 
nual dinner, Mr. Hunt said. 





McCormack Letter 


(Continued from Page 31) 


changes were presented to the com- 
mittee on workmen’s compensation and 
approved by resolution of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
It will be noted on page 148 of the 1943 
Proceedings of the NAIC in Faneuil 
Hall at Boston, that opposition to the 
long report of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee was avoided by the with- 
drawal of an amendment which stated 
that both reports be adopted ‘with the 
statement that the elimination of the 
contingency loading is not necessarily to 
be interpreted as washing out consider- 
ation of past accumulated experience, 
and in substitution for such amendment, 
the records of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners show a 
withdrawal of the amendment and a 
favorable vote for the motion, with the 
request that the reporter show that the 
‘state of Tennessee states that as far 
as Tennessee is concerned, any accumu- 
lation is not necessarily wiped out by 
the action of the convention.’ Therefore, 
it is very clear that the state of Ten- 
nessee has not agreed to the elimination 
of the accumulated reserve.” 

Mr. McCormack said that in Mr. 
Hobbs letter an attempt was made to 
summarize the suggestions made in the 
Tennessee Department’s letter and he 
restated in the same order the sum- 
mary of the suggestions, later giving his 
views on each subject. 


~ 


GOODWIN 


RICHARD VY. 


Contract Information; serves on the 


executive committees of the Surety Expense Loading 
\ssociation of America and the National “a. A single set of rates with an ex- 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- pense loading and loss loading predicated 


on the requirements of agency carriers. 

Mr. McCormack says there seems to be 
no worthwhile controversy in regard to 
expense loading being set at 40% on a 
national basis and adjusted to a pre- 


writers. He is a past president of the 
Empire State Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and present vice 
president general, National Society, 
S.A.R. In the Casualty & Surety Club 
of New York he is first vice president mium tax higher than 2% which would 
and in line for the presidency when the — set the expense loading in Tennessee at 
annual election occurs in December. 42%. He finds here no injury to non- 

Mr. Goodwin’s outside activities are agency carriers. “The stock companies’ 
anti-communist, patriotic and church plan of graded expense would seem to 
work. justify the 40% expense loading on the 
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national basis and any higher expen 
loading would not appear to be in tl] 
public interest,” he said. 

“b. A profit loading in an amount n 
to exceed the savings created by a mr 
correct estimate of payroll audit « 
pense, home office administration, claii 
expense and acquisition cost, and in 1.5 
event to increase the expense loading «n 
a national basis over 40%, or on ti 
Tennessee basis over 42%. In no eve 
should the profit loading exceed 214° 
He said it seems to be admitted a: ( 
even proposed in the graded expe 
plan that acquisition, audit, claim ai 
home office administration expenses ar 
— to a downward revision. 

A contingency loading that works 
esaiesic in the same manner and in 
the same means both ways.” He said 
that Mr. Hobbs attempts to defend a 
contingency loading that imposes a 
penalty on the policyholders to thi 
benefit of the companies but appears to 
offer indignant opposition to the for- 
mula being applied to the benefit of thie 
policyholders who have’ been over- 
charged because of actuarial errors in 
the rate making process. He said it 
would be a violation of moral ethics 
for him to approve a rating process 
which would allow the premium paying 
public of Tennessee “to be overcharged 
approximately $3,000,000 as admitted by 
the figures of the National Council.” 

Elimination of Loss Constants 

“d. The elimination of loss constants 
unless justified by statistical data.” Mr. 
McCormack said the Tennessee Depart- 
ment has no particular objection to the 
inclusion of a loss constant, if the small 
risk is not penalized in any other ways. 

“e. The elimination of expense con- 
stants unless justified by statistical 
data.” He said the expense constant 
has never been approved in Tennessce 
but the minimum premium charge ap- 
pears to include an arbitrary charge of 
$8 per risk with no justification other 
a) that it is a policy fee. 

An experience rating plan balanced 
within itself.” He said the fact that the 
proposal submitted to Tennessee in- 
cluded a_ substantial change in_ the 
manual rates for an off balance on thie 
experience rating plan seems to speak 
for itself, that since the risks not sub- 
ject to experience rating have none of 
the benefits of the plan, it would not 
appear to be equitable that they be 
charged with the off balance. 

“se No interstate rating.’ Mr. Me- 
Cormack vigorously opposes what lie 
charges are “the serious violations of 
state rating plans under the excuse 
interstate rating.” 

“h. Prohibition of writing collateral 
lines at less than manual.” Mr. McCor 
mack expressed agreement with Mr. 
ae ag in condemning this practice. 

Either the rejection of the new 
anaes plans or the revision so as [0 
make the expense loading reductions 
shared equally between acquisition cost 
and other expenses. ” He said the Tennes- 
see Department “objects to the 1 
treatment of the small and medium size 
risks and unfairness in the grading 0! 
commissions to the agents of the c 
panies... All fair and reasonable rig! 
of the agents should be_ protected 
the same degree as the rights of c 
panies and policyholders.” 

“j, A rate level that will produc: 
Tennessee on the overall picture a 
loss ratio paid and incurred.” The © 
missioner says that based on practic: 

a town to town survey on the effects 
of the Tennessee amendment to the c 
pensation act, the Department has 10 
evidence that the mild modification ©! 
the act should produce an increasé 
the rate structure of 18.3%. 

Mr. McCormack expressed confide 
that there will not be any coml 
among the companies to threaten 4 
strike against the state of Tennessee 
cause it might insist on a fair 
equitable rating procedure. He said 
experience in the state is admitte 
profitable and “the companies operat''s 
under a system of free enterprise have 
enough common sense to desire to “0 
business in Tennessee where industr 
are growing by leaps and bounds 
will continue to grow in the future. 
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Lovett Tells of Safety 
Methods for Air Force 


SPEAKS TO SAFETY COUNCIL 


Assistant Secretary of War for Air Tells 
Graphic Story of Pilot’s Applica- 
tion of Safety Technique 


on the subject, “Safety 
Robert A. 
War 
the 
adopting every known means to 
the satety of its flyers, in his address 
before the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Safety Council at Chicago. 

Mr. Lovett said the army is_ fully 
aware of the importance of the Nation- 
wide campaign the council is conducting 


Speaking 
War Power,” 
Secretary of 


Lovet 
for Air, 


Builds 
Assistant 
described graphically 


how army is 


insure 


at the request of the President of the 
United States to reduce the wartime 
accident toll which is delaying victory, 
and said: “The army ts grateful for the 

ictive and effective cooperation of the 


council in helping it to set up and carry 
out the safety’ program that is making 
pos ible its splendid record in prevent- 


ing accidents.” 


Mr. Lovett spoke of the “dogma in 
the United States Army that an officer 
must have as his first concern the well 
being of his men” and that the killing 
of the enemy comes second. He ex- 


pressed the opinion that the greatest ad 
safety procedure in th’s war 1s 


vance in 
preparation for the unexpected and svd 
hat training efforts have been grea‘ly 
revised and now duplicate as nearly as 
possible all of the hazards of actual 
warfare. 

Quotes Pilot’s Re>or: 

Indicative of the measures now being 
taken to equip the flyers to survive in 
the face of almost incredible hazards, 
Mr. Lovett quoted the following report 
which came to him from one of the 
Seniitess pilots in England: 

“Strikes knocked out most of my in- 
struments and put holes in the right 
side of my canony. After breaking away 
from the attacking enemy aircraft, by 
diving steeply, I found myself at ap- 


proximately 1500-2000 feet, surroun: ded 
by enemy planes, with no instruments in 


my plane. I immediately attacked an 
FW 190 in front of me, firing several 
bursts from about 100-150 yards and 
saw it hit the deck. Shortly after this, 
in the general melee, I attacked another 
FW 190 from about 100-150 vards, which 
appeared to be going under my attack. 

“I saw hits in and around the cockpit 


wings, and large 
flving from the enemy aircraft, however 
it was impossible for me to stay and 
watch this enemy aircraft crash because 
it was during this time that I was being 
attacked by an FW 190 closely followed 
and supported by two more. I was 
badly hit and wounded in both hands, 
the right knee, and both ankles by shell 
splinters 


and on the pieces were 


All Instruments Useless 

“Due to the fact that all instruments 
were useless, I was not sure in which 
direction | was traveling; but suddenly 
found myself over the channel with low 
clouds over the water, bases estimated 
at 1-200 ft. I flew in the clouds as 
much as possible, trying to avoid the 
pursuing enemy aircraft. Several times 
| found myself coming out of the clouds 
headed for the water and had much diffi- 
culty getting back into the clouds, due 
toe my wounds, which made it necessary 
for me to fly the ship with my forearms. 
The right aileron of my plane was gone, 
was badly shot 


ind the right wing up, 
my tail surfaces must have been hit be- 
cause I had difficulty in gaining and 
losing altitude. 

“The enemy fighters followed me to 
within a few miles of the English coast. 
\fter making landfall, I decided to make 
a crash landing, but found I had un- 
fastened my safety. belt before I had 
been wounded, because at that time due 
to the condition of my plane, I had 
thought I would have to bail out, and 


to fasten the belt again due 
I headed out to sea again 


was unable 
to my wounds. 


to bail out because I was afraid that if 





Learn What “309 Are Thinking 


E. R. Dunning, Vice President N. W. Ayer & Son, Urges Life 
Advertisers to Keep Public Informed on Services 
Rendered by Insurance Business 


Insurance advertising men should be 
trving to increase their information on 
what the people are thinking about the 
insurance business and to inform the 
public about the services the business 
and their companies are rendering, E. 
R. Dunning, vice president of N. W. 
Aver & Son, to!d Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association at its meeting in New 
York Wednesday. 

“If I were in your jobs,” he said, 
would be much more concerned than the 
advertising director of any manufacturer 
of household merchandise with an abso- 
lutely necessary dependable research 
hackground to maintain my _ store of 
information as to what the people are 
thinking about my business and my 
company. And after I have found that 
out, I would maintain or increase the 
informative programs underway, using 
every avenue available, to inform the 
people of the nation of the service my 
company now renders, the service you 
xpect to render, and thereby increase 
good will that will permit vou most 
favorably to do those things. Your job 
isn’t, as far as I see, selling some par- 
ticular form of policy. You sell insur- 
ance service, protection, safetv. Many 
things color the neople’s mind about 
vour business that do not start with any 
direct connection with insurance.” 

Mr. Dunning referred to recent criti- 
cisms of insurance business, cited pro- 
nosals to enlarge Social Security and to 
nut Government into insurance. He said 
the several million men in the armed 

‘rvices are better educated, better in- 
farmed, than those in the last. war. 
“Nobody is going to have the effrontery 
to sveak for these returning men,” he 
continued. “Thev will speak for them- 
selves. But I think you will agree that 


the 


I bailed out over land the plane would 


crash in one of the towns along the 
coast. 

“IT knew | was over England because 
I saw the cliffs of Dover. I saw a fish- 


ing boat just off the shore, and decided 
to bail out near it. The canopy of mv 
nlane had jammed and wou!d not onen, 
but since some of the glass had been 
shot away, I was able to punch and 
force my way through the canopy, bail 
out and open my chute. The fishing 
hoat picked me up at once, if it had not 
I would have drowned because I was un- 
able to undo my parachute harness, and 
was getting weak from loss of blood.” 

This pilot’s story, Mr. Lovett said, 
contains five compelling examples of the 
efficacy of the army’s safety program, 
which he enumerated as follows: 

Technique of Diving 

“First, the pilot’s technique of diving 
his crippled plane to escane attack by 
superior forces. He learned that valu- 
able maneuver in hours of operational 
training in this country. Though he had 
no flight instruments the safety lesson 
was so well learned that his reactions 
were second nature to him. The same 
's true of his evasive maneuver of flying 
in and out of clouds, despite his lack of 
use of his hands. 

“The third factor concerns the plane 
itself. The right aileron was gone, the 
wing shot up, and tail surfaces hit, the 
instrument board shot away, but still it 
flew. It had been built to stand punish- 
ment—this kind of grueling punishment 

-and to give its pilot every possible 
clamae of survival. 

“He rejects a crash landing because 
he can’t fasten his safety belt and there- 
by shows sound indoctrination. He re- 
fers to his parachute and might also 
have mentioned his Mae West and his 
little individual rubber boat which 1s 
built into his chute harness. All of these 
are safety devices. 

“That pilot’s report tells a real story.” 


they will not come back lacking in as- 
surance and maybe the necessity of fox- 
hole security based on their own energy 
and initiative will have a bearing on 
their security requirements and demands 
when they get home. They will have 
heard much of Government promises, 
more or less flavored politically. The 
returning soldier will be a tougher pros- 
pect for you, even though he will be a 
better prospect in terms of ambitions, 
in terms of available money and_ in 
terms of a keener consciousness of the 
importance of security and safety. Those 
of them who had insurance connections 
before they went to war may have none 
when they return. Those who had no 
insurance thinking before they went to 
war will have plenty of insurance con- 
sciousness when they get back. They 
will come back representing a very large 
segment of insurance policyholders.” 


COMMERCIAL PURPOSES CLAUSE 
Circuit Court of Appeals Holds Company 
not Liable for Accident; Truck 
not in Use for Hauling 
Under a Washington statute of 1935, 
ae permit from the State Department 
of Public Service is required to operate 
as a contract carrier. Dump truck oper- 





ators working for WPA hed such a 
permit; also a_ liability and property 
damage insurance. policy which was a 


prerequisite to obtaining the permit. 

A nephew of one of the two partners 
was injured by burning when leaning 
over the hood of a wired truck belong- 
ing to the partnership, to pour gasoline 


into the carbureter according to the 
hartnership instructions. He sued the 
partnership and recovered a judgment 
which was not paid. He then sued the 
insurance company on the policy. The 
case was transferred to the Federal 
courts for diversity of citizenship. He 


obtained a decree in the Federal District 
Court for Western Washington. This 
was reversed ky the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 


The partnership had sold the truck, 
a 1935 model, to another company on 
sale and exchange for a 1938 truck and 


at the time of the accident was attempt- 
ing to get the 1935 truck out of a mud- 
hole preparatory to removing a wooden 
body from the 1935 truck, to substitute 
a steel body as agreed by the pur- 
chaser. The policy of insurance had an 
endorsement that the 1935 truck was to 
be used exclusively for commercial pur- 


poses in the business of the WPA. 
_At the time of the accident, there- 
fore, the court said, the 1935 truck was 


no longer being used in connection with 
the hauling business and the partnership 
had parted with any right to use it 
except in the removal of the cargo body 
and the subtitution of another and in 
taking it to the purchaser. The 1935 
truck was therefore not being operated 
under the permit and the commercial 
purposes endorsement became effective 
to relieve the insurance company of any 
liability under the policy. Associated 
Indemnity Corp. v. Bunney, 137 F. 2d 1. 


R. G. PARKER’S MOTHER DIES 





Mrs. Helen M. Parker, 79, died sud- 
denly Tuesday, October 19, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. She was the mother of 


Raymond  D. 
Parker-Allston 


Parker, 
Associates, 


president of 
Inc. Private 


funeral services were held October 21 
at the First Universalists Church, Cam- 
bridge. 





FENELON’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

David G. Fenelon, supervisor, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., recently observed 
his twentieth anniversary with that or- 
£ ganization, He is well known and popu- 
lar “on the Street.” 





PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 


‘BY and USE ae Seals 








PROUD OF WAR BOND RECORD 


380 Casualty-Surety Branch Office Em- 
ployes in Newark Bought $40,000 in 3rd 
War Loan; Complimented by Nolan 


Casualty Underwriters Association 
New 


war bond purchases 


of 


Jersey are proud of the record in 
made by employes 


of casualty-surety branch offices in New- 


Association 


As reported by : 
Aetna Casualty 


John Nolan, 
manager, 
380, 


ark. 
dent 
Surety 


eon meeting, employes 


Presi- 


& 


at the October lunch- 
bought 


a 


total of 360 bonds amounting to $40,000. 


Monthly meeting day 
ization has been changed 
nesdays to Mondays, by 
of the membership. At 


from 


the 


for this organ- 
Wed- 
unanimous vote 
November 


meeting it is hoped to have as guest 


speaker William D. O’Gorman, 
president, O’Gorman & Young, Inc. 


vice 
who 


is immediate past president, New Jerse) 


Association of Agents. 





New Carolina Casualty 


Licensed in Home State 


The Carolina Casualty of 
Nave 
by Insurance Commissioner William 
Hodges of North Carolina “to 
workmen’s compensation, 
ity, automobile liability, and 
damage insurange.” P. C. Baylor 


Burlington, 
anew company has been licensed 


P, 


write 
general liabil- 
property 


president of the company which has a 


subscribed 
in surplus of $100,000. 





capital of $150,000 and _paid- 


WRITES LARGE BONDS ON COAST 


Hartford Accident & 


through its Los Angeles office, has j! 
for Basich Br 
War ur 
total contract pric 


executed two bonds 
Construction Co., running to 
Department, for a 
of more than $2,000,000. One is for 1 
construction at the Navajo Ordnance | 
pot in Arizona for road construction 
a cost of $1,286,971, and the other 
a runway at an A.A.F. flying schoo! 


the 


Arizona at a price of $779,933. Ni 


1 


other surety writing companies are |) 
ticipating. 


BURKE WITH N. S. COUNCIL 
Thomas A. Burke, well known to 
ualty insurance men interested in sa 
and accident prevention, has_ resi¢ 
as executive vice president of the Gri 
er New York Safety Council to bec 
national director of programs for ¢ 
munity council of National Sa 

Council. 


A. M. CANNON’S SISTER DIES 

Condolences are being extended Ar! 
M. Cannon, associate manager at k 
mond, Va., for the Fidelity & Dep 
because of the death last week in 
city of his sister, Mrs. Margaret ‘ 
non Spalding, widow of Dr. Basil 
Spalding, long a prominent specialis 
that city. 
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°*Here’s the best salesman I ever met’’ 


“Yes, Bill, the tna Plan has been respon- 
sible in a large measure for my success in 
this business, and if you believe, as I do, in 
account selling, I think you need an A‘tna 
connection, 


**Look at these tna Plan Visible Records, 
for example. The large size is for commercial 
risks, the medium size for the better personal 


AETNA CASUALTY AND 


accounts or the smaller commercial cases, 
and the pocket size for the average personal 
accounts. The tna, by the way, created the 
first visible record for use in account selling. 

**Here’s the point, Bill: With the tna’s 
complete survey material and the Etna Plan 
manuals to guide you, you'll have a decided 


advantage over your competition.” 


SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 
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Mainzer Optimistic Over Prospects 
For Burglary Lines in Post-War Era 


|. kt. Mainzer, senior underwriter of necessary that they carry increased 
amounts and new forms of insurance. 
Others have emploved a private watch- 
man to remain on duty within the prem- 






burglary, plate glass and accident and 





health departments in the Metropolitan 









\ G a a) ¥ » es . 

sew York office of the London & Lan- — jses when not open for business, yet few 
cashire Indemnity, speaking before the brokers have extended the open stock 
initial meeting recently of the Progres- burglary policy to cover robbery of th 






in watchman for an annual additional 
lew York. expressed ontimism over the charge of 5% of the gross premium. Re- 
irospects for writing burglary lines in member, the company is liable under 
he post-war era. the policy, for the renlacement cost at 
He said that in the past, burglary, 
theit and robbery insu®nce, particular- 
ly the residence forms, was considered 


ive Insurance Brokers Association 








the time of loss and with increased 
costs today, many people are under- 
insured, 









a luxury line, but that no longer holds “Although I should like to tell you 
true, since rates have been reduced and something about burglary insurance un- 
coverage broadened. derwriting, however, to do so at. this 





‘The fact that all forms of burglary, time is difficult, as times and conditions 
robbery and theft insurance have not are rapidly changing and with changes, 
been more readily sold to the public,” the views of underwriting must also 
he said, “is due in part to many insur- change. For example, when there is a 
ance brokers not taking advantage of shortage of a certain commodity, it be- 
opportunities presented. During the past comes attractive to persons criminally 
ten years, as a result of educating the inclined and as a result, the require- 
public on fire prevention and removing ments for insurance of such property 
certain causes of fire, the number of necessarily become stricter. Therefore, 
fires throughout the nation has been the type and value of property insured 
reduced considerably, yet insurance and the total value of insurance re- 
brokers never hesitate to sell and have quired has considerable bearing upon 
little difficulty in selling fire insurance acceptance of the risk. Requirements to 




































































to protect household furniture and mer- insure a stock of dresses which whole- 
chandise. This is principally because it sale for $5 each and involving $2,000 
has been instilled in the public mind total insurance would naturally not be 
that this form of insurance is a neces- the same as dresses which wholesale for 


sity. Certainly, with increases in the $18 each and require $20,000 total insur- 
number of hold-ups, burglaries and thefts ance. 

and existing war time conditions which “All underwriters realize that declin- 
five cause to expect further increase ing applications for insurance represent 
in these crimes, burglary, robbery and loss of premium to their company and 


theft insurance should also be a neces- you, therefore, they are eager to re- 
sity for the public to carry. As insur- ceive desirable new business, but in cer- 
ance brokers, you should have little dif- tain cases must, of necessity, require 


ficulty in selling these coverages, but to certain improvements in the physical 
do so successfully, bear in mind two protection afforded to make the risk 
important points: desirable and acceptable. To this end, 
Forms Are Necessary your cooperation is necessary. Don’t try 
to split up a risk with a few companies 
to avoid offering reasonable recommen- 
dations to your client. Remember each 
company that accepts a part of such a 
risk as an accommodation expects ad- 
ditional business from you and will can- 
cel their policy eventually if the sup- 
porting business is not submitted. 


“(1) You must be firmly convinced 
vourself that these forms of insurance 
are necessary, if you expect to convince 
the prospect. Carrying this insurance 
vourself, is the best convincer. 

“(2) Familiarize yourself with the 
latest forms of coverage available; also 
know your risk thoroughly before you 
attempt to describe coverage or quote Cooperate with Underwriter 
rates, otherwise you might not sell the 
proper form or amount of insurance. 
Don't try to make one form or amount 
of insurance apply to all types of risk. 
Sell insurance to cover properly the 
particular risk involved. 

“Whenever you sell another form of 
insurance, solicit an order for burglary, 
theft and robbery insurance. If your 
client is not interested in these cover- 
ages, don’t hesitate to confirm in writ- 
ing that you recommend this insurance. 
It gives you the opportunity to later 
follow up for an order by referring to 
the correspondence. Also, if the client 
sustains a loss, due to either of these 
causes and is not insured, your letter is 
evidence of your good intentions to in 
sure him properly.” 

Mr. Mainzer recommended the use 
of inclosures regarding burglary insur- 
ance in general correspondence, and 
Corl tinued 


“Cooperate and have confidence in 
vour underwriter. If you have a prob- 
lem, discuss it with him. Above all, give 
him the benefit of all information which 
you have in connection with the risk; 
particularly past loss, declination and 
cancellation experience. It is far better 
and works to your advantage if you tell 
him the undesirable features which you 
know of the risk involved, rather than 
have him develop such data or perhaps 
issue a policy with miswarranties. Bear 
in mind that a company underwrites 
brokers as well as risks and that as 
new brokers, the reputation which you 
make in the business, has much to do 
with future dealings. 

“T look with optimism for the writing 
of burglary insurance in the post-war 
period. There will naturally be a great 
demand for many articles which were 
not manufactured during war time which 
will involve orders for new or increased 
Recheck Each Risk amounts ot burglary and robbery insur- 


“Periodically recheck each risk on ance. We must not overlook that there 


your books to make certain that ade- have been many marriages during the 
quate and proper forms of insurance past three years and that these couples 
have been sold and still apply to the will be starting housekeeping when the 
risk involved today. Bear in mind that servicemen return to civilian life, there- 


mercantile open stock burglary policies by creating a field to sell the new resi- 
ontain a coimsurance clause and that dence and outside theft insurance pol- 
as a result of the war, many firms have’ icy. After World War I, most of the 
expanded their business to manufacture burglary insurance companies, had loss 
war time products, thereby making it ratios ranging as high as 60% during 













On the hotbublten : uring do »| R.W. Howe’s Report Endorses New 


Compensation Rating Program 


In making his casualty-surety report 
to the NAIA annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh October 13, Ralph W. Howe of 
Richmond, chairman of that committee, 
went into considerable detail on the four 
optional retrospective rating plans which 
form the basis of the stock companies’ 
workmen’s compensation rating program. 
Generally favorable to the new program, 
Mr. Howe said that the optional plans 
“afford a choice which should result in 
practically tailor-making the insurance to 
fit the particular risk. By affording di- 
rect returns for lower accident frequen- 
cy and severity, as reflected through loss 
payments, conservation in manpower is 
encouraged. With fewer lost man hours, 
production should be increased and so 
an insured should doubly profit.” 

Mr. Howe said he was pleased to note 
the substantial number of producers who 
have voiced their approval (of the pro- 
gram) on a country-wide basis. He 
went on: 

“We should have preferred to include 
some definite suggestions for the small 
premium risks, but this is not at the 
moment practical, Past experience clear- 
ly points out that when treatment is 
suggested for both the large and small 
risks in the same program a feeling is 
engendered that the small risks are be- 
ing asked to bear more than their share 
of the expense even though such an in- 
tention was not at all included. 

“It is our recommendation that the 
various state organizations study these 
plans and support the broad principles 
which they contain. 

“There are two phases akin to this 
subject which we now present. 


Opposed to Separate Treatment on 
Lump-Sum Contracts 


“The principle embodied in all lump- 
sum contracts is based on management’s 
ability to design, engineer, manufacture 
and determine costs of the product. One 
item is the cost of insurance for the 
hazards assumed. Therefore, manage- 
ment must have freedom to provide in- 
surance protection through their usual 
channels. We are, accordingly, unalter- 
ably opposed to the principle of any plan 
which requires separate treatment for 
insurance on lump-sum contracts. 

“In view of the fact that the com- 
mittee has succeeded in working out rat- 
ing plans for compensation and other 
classes of insurance in a manner which 
has been accepted by the insurance pub- 
lic, companies and producers, we feel 
the time has come when a definite state- 
ment of policy should be made to the 
effect that henceforth there will be no 
separation between companies and pro- 
ducers as respects their remuneration 
which shall be a part of the premium 
dollar.” 

Mr. Howe also discussed briefly the 
boiler and machinery situation, touch- 
ing on the NAIA mid-year resolution 
which extended the assistance of the 
National Association to company negoti+ 
ators in this matter. The agents were 
advised at the time, said Mr. Howe, that 
while appreciative of the — 
thoughts behind the resolution : 
there was nothing, at least for the im- 
mediate present, that we could do that 
would help compose the differences be- 
tween the three company organizations. 


what might be called the resettlement 
period. Although this experience might 
not be repeated after the conclusion of 
this war, however it should not be over- 
looked. Every other business is pre- 
paring for the post-war period and there 
is no reason why the insurance broker 
should not be making similar plans. 
Over-all the future looks bright; you are 
being offered broader form burglary, rob- 
bery and theft insurance policies at low 
rates by the insurance companies; the 
rest is up to you.” 








Foster Studio 
RALPH W. HOWE 


3ut we would be called upon if it 


ap- 


peared to them that we could be help- 


ful.” 
FPHA Agreement on Bonds 
In connection with surety matters, | 
Howe said that an accomplishment si 
the NAIA mid-year meeting was 


Mr. 


nce 
the 


agreement of the Federal Public Hous- 


ing Authority to require performa 


nce 


and payment bonds on lump-sum con- 


tracts. Mr. Howe explained that 


the 


FPHA had requested the War Depart- 


ment’s rates and acquisition but had 
tim utely receded from that position 
“a scale of rates and commissions wh 
have been bulletined to you through 
usual channels.” 

Members of the NAIA casualty-sur 


committee which have worked w 


Chairman Howe are Elmer J. Hop 


ul- 
to 

ich 

the 


ety 
ith 
eT, 


New York; C. W. Bond, Phoenix, Ariz.; 


George W. Carter, Detroit; W. Herb 
Stewart, Chicago, and W. W. Thomps 





Transfers Baxter C. Brown 


ert 
on. 


To Upstate New York Field 


3axter C. Brown, since 1935 resident 


vice president in charge of the Kans 
City, Mo., branch of the Fidelity & | 


posit Co. and American Bonding Ce 
ace 


has been appointed to supervise the 


tivities of the companies’ field orga 


zation in upstate New York and C 
necticut. He will make his headquart: 
in Albany, N. Y., and will assist in 
production and handling of busin: 
through the companies’ present off 


+} 


sas 
Je- 


) 
” 


ii- 
n- 
rs 
1e 
ss 


es 


in Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany and Hart- 


ford. 

Leonard D. Jenson, manager 
Kansas City for the past year, has | 
placed in full charge of that office. 





American Surety Promotes 


Walters at Memphis Ofi 1c 


The American Surety Co. and the ° 
York Casualty Co. , announce the 
pointment of Roy P. Walters, assis 
manager of the eM joint br: 
office at Memphis, Tenn., as manag¢ 
that office, effective October 16, 
ceeding Herbert F. Sherman, dece: 

Mr. Walters was born in Jack 
Tenn., and attended the State Teac! 
College there. On February 1, 1919 
entered the employ of the Amer 
Surety at the Memphis branch offic: 
cashier. Advancing successively thr: 
vaiean positions, he was made assis‘ 
manager on December 8, 1926. 
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J. F. Ramey Talks in Milwaukee on 
A.&H. Insurance the American Way 


Life insurance, together with its full 
brother, accident and health insurance 
form a combination which he likes to 
call “human insurance,” said James F. 
xamey, executive vice pre sident and sec- 
etary of the Washington National In- 
surance Co. of Chicago, in his recent 
address before the Milwaukee Accident 
& Health Underwriters Association. 

Insurance the American way, he said, 
is security without servitude, ‘and ‘ ‘faith 
in the permanency and integrity of our 
institutions is fundamental.” 

“We in the insurance business,” he 
said, “have learned as our first lesson 
the law of averages, We know that you 
cannot take an individual risk and es- 
tablish rates, coverages, etc., therefrom. 
We know it takes hundreds of thousands 
of risks to establish a workable average. 
The same is true concerning any ap- 
proach to the subject of profit, claims, 
dividends, commissions and all other 
factors included in the expenditure of 
the insurance dollar. Contrary to an 
unpopular belief in certain official quar- 
ters, there are only 100 cents in a dollar 
and no wizardry or starry-eyed theorist 
can extract another penny therefrom. 

Public Weighs Facts 

“It is not enough that the public 
should be satisfied with their policies, 
with the coverage and the rates and the 
service they receive through the agents 
and the home office. The public is en- 
titled to know that the capital invested 
in this business is not exacting too heavy 
a toll, and it is our job and your job to 
inform ourselves and relay the informa- 
tion to the public. The public will weigh 
the facts from this institutional approach 
and will not be influenced seriously by 
exceptional cases , realizing that excep- 
tions simply prove the rule. 

“It will be up to the proponents of 
compulsory state insurance to make 
themselves equally clear and convincing 
about the merits of their own schemes 
and the faults of the private enterprise 
system of insurance which they would 
displace. 

“Out of the resulting debate, through 
the press and in Congress, the public, as 
well as the lawmakers, should gain much 
knowledge of the insurance business and 
the dangers inherent in any scheme for 
the socialization of any business enter- 
prise.” 

Companies Not Derelict 

Mr. Ramey said he does not believe 
that the public can be easily convinced 
that insurance companies charged with 
‘he responsibility of furnishing the prop- 
er security have been derelict in this 
tnatter, and he continued: 

“Here in this country we believe that 
‘man has a right to buy insurance from 
ny authorized agent, he may choose any 
impany—stock, mutual, assessment, re- 
iprocal and all the rest—and that in 
uying security he is not obligating him- 
elf to become a serf to any dictatorial 

wer. Our forefathers came not from 

‘urope to seek security and _ slavery, 
ut they came to establish a society 
vherein their lives would not be regi- 
ented, where they would be free from 
ose things that shackle the ambition, 
€ initiative and incentive of the ever- 
panding human soul. 

“People do not migrate to a country 

at offers only ‘security.’ They do not 
ant the saloon bum to reap the rewards 

the industrious worker. They do not 
ant the tramp to enjoy all the bless- 
xs that the hard-working, thrifty, 

‘ugal citizen can acquire. The men in 
ur armed forces want to come back to 

free country unregimented where their 
lily lives and their daily living will be 
| their own making and not ordered by 





JAMES F. RAMEY 


persons who arrogate to themselves the 
ability to order every individual life 
better than the individual himself may 
order it. They want to buy their home 
and pay for it out of the sweat of their 
brow, the products of their factory, their 
individual efforts. After all, if we are 
not the greatest hypocrites on earth, 
that is what we are fighting for. 

“It is only in a regimented country 
where the catch phrase ‘security’ is made 
the paramount issue, that a Hitler can 
arise and start a world conflagration. It 
is only a country whose free enterprise, 
free speech and free press has been 
neutralized or entirely destroyed that 
tyranny can exist. Some of the so- 
called social reforms could easily be, in 
the language of the insurance man, ‘a 
foot in the dvor’ that leads to national 
socialism. National socialism is the name 
of Hitler’s party—the basis of his gov- 
ernment. 

“The republican form of government, 


Virginia Commission Will 
Recommend Auto Safety Law 


Decision to recommend enactment of 
a strong financial responsibility law in- 
stead of a compulsory insurance act has 
been reached by the legislative com- 
mission studying the question of com- 
pulsory motor vehicle insurance which 
was created at the 1942 session of the 
Virginia general assembly, it is reported 
on reliable authority. 

This would follow the tendency indi- 
cated by the commission some time ago. 
The group, headed by Senator Ralph 
Daughton, of Norfolk, held another 
meeting in Richmond last week. It is 
now engaged in drafting a final report 
for submission to Governor Darden some 
tme in the near future. 


BUY GIFTS. FOR SOLDIERS 

Members of the Des Moines Casualty 
& Surety Club voted to purchase Christ 
mas gifts for members of the organiza- 
tion now in the armed services, it was 
announced by President E. V. Proudfoot 
of Travelers. A Navy motion picture 
on the Seabees was shown at the or- 
ganization’s meeting. 





the best example of which is the United 
States, has proven and is proving the 
salvation of the world in this, the most 
critical period the world has ever known. 
Our free enterprise as represented by 
industry, large and small, as represented 
by free labor, free press and free speech 
has done the most outstanding job of 
producing the instruments with which to 
destroy the totalitarian aggressors. 

“Picture, if you will, what would have 
happened to the world had this country 
been paralyzed by the deadly virus of 
foreign ideologies instead of being the 
free, vigorous country it is. Our boys 
iave something to come home to. They 
have hope, faith and confidence that 
this country will continue to offer its 
rich rewards to individual initiative and 
to free enterprise. They want to wor- 
ship their God in any church of their 
choosing. They want to vote without 
fear of losing their job. They want to 
work for what they get. They do not 
want a hand-out. Insurance the Amer- 
ican way is helping to bring this about 
by investing every dollar it is — 
possible in the purchase of War Bonds. 
Insurance companies and insurance men 
are buying an average of more than 
$10,000,000 per day. They are fighting 
in the front ranks. They are fighting on 
the home front and they know what 
they are fighting for. 

“They believe the function of Govern- 
ment is to supervise, to umpire the gam> 
not to pitch the ball and run the bases.” 











Our Desire Is: To serve with justice and integrity 

those whose protection is entrusted to our care; to sup- 

port right principles and oppose bad practices in insur- 

ance; to develop character, ability and knowledge; to 

value honor above profit; thus to be faithful to our- 
selves and to those we serve. 


PAYING HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS AT 
THE RATE OF A MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH. 








E. H. O’;CONNOR IN THE EAST 


Economics Society Staion Confers 
With Sullivan and Hirschfeld; 
Makes Three Speeches 
E. H. O’Connor, executive director, In- 
surance Economics Society of America, 
is now in New York discussing future 
plans and procedure with Publicity Di- 
rector Ernest V. Sullivan who recently 
became associated with the society, and 
Research Director Gerhard Hirschfeld. 
The Society contemplates a more vigor- 
ous campaign ‘for the preservation of 
free enterprise in the insurance industry. 
Mr. O’Connor addressed the Passaic, 
N. J., Rotary Club on Tuesday, October 
19, and a large meeting of insurance 
men on October 21 at the Hotel Robert 
Treat in Newark, N. J., which meeting 
was sponsored by the life underwriters 
3efore returning to Chicago, Mr. 
O’Connor will speak at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Association of 

Insurance Agents in Springfield. 





Jenness Leaving Baltimore; 


A. & H. Men Elect Reus 


John C. Jenness has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Baltimore Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, as he 
is being transferred by the Monarch 
Life Insurance Co. to its Western 
training school at Glen Ellyn, Til. 

His resignation was accepted regret 
fully at the meeting of the association 
last week and George G. S. Reus, Ir. 
was elected to complete the term. 


WILLIAMS JOINS MUTUAL CO. 


Leonard Williams, formerly with the 
Iowa branch of Massachusetts Bonding 
has joined the bonding department of 
Employers Mutual Casualty of Des 
Moines and will assist J. R. Owens, head 
of the department. Mr. Williams had 
been with Massachusetts Bonding for 
fifteen years. The Employers Mutual 
began writing fidelity and surety in 
May, 1942. 


Boston A. & H. Ass’n Installs 


Whittemore as President 
The Boston Accident & Health Asso 


ciation held its first meeting of the year 
at the Hotel Kenmore, October 15. John 
S. Whittemore, secretarv-treasurer of 
the Eastern Commercial Travelers, was 
installed as president. The meeting was 
largely attended by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence consisting of members and guests 
from over fifty insurance companies. As 
the result of a membership drive,. the 
association has added thirty-five new 
members. 

Principal speaker of the evening was 
Congressman Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts, who upheld states’ rights 
and the necessity of keeping the insur 
ance business under the supervision of 
each individual state. In his opinion it 
is not possible to expect that the insur- 
ance business could be better taken care 
of by the National Government due to 
the different local problems of insurance 
which are now handled in a satisfactory 
manner by the State Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

John W. Downs, general counsel for 
the Insurance Federation of Massa 
chusetts, spoke briefly pointing to the 
good work local A. & H. associations 
are doing. 


BARFORD GETS SENTENCE 


Einer Barford, former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, has been sen- 
tenced to one year in county prison and 
fined $1,000 in Quarter Sessions Court 
in Philadelphia, and Houghton E. Van 
Buskirk of Garden City, N. Y., has re- 
ceived a two-year prison sentence and 
fine of $1,000, both having been con- 
victed last March of embezzlement and 
conspiracy in connection with financial 
transactions involving the Coal Oper- 
ators Casualty Co. Van Buskirk was 
president and Barford was treasurer of 
the company. 
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Evaluation of Responsibility Laws 


Points to Sound, Popular Legislation 
By Louis A. Mills, Secretary, 


Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


In his previous instalment the 


author quotes from a report of Deputy 


Motor 


Vehicle Commissioner Culloton of New York State, covering the first year’s operations 


(1942) of the 
(a) settlement of 
Jersey law; (b) 


New 


claims under the 


safety-responsibility law in this state. 
York State law as well as under the New 
increased insurance which has developed as a result of 


The present instalment embraces 


“strong and 


rigidly enforced financial responsibility laws”; (c) non-residents and extra-territorial 


application of such laws, and 


(d) claim-consciousness. 


Part III 


The Culloton report reveals the effective- 


strong law in procuring settle- 


ness of a 
ment of claims and satisfaction of judg- 
ments in the following passages: 

“On the basis of bodily injuries and property 
lamage reported in the accident reports, evalu- 
itions were made against owners and operators 

those cases where the owner or operator 
failed to indicate the existence of insurance 
coverage at the time of the accident. This 
evaluation was for the purpose of fixing the 
financial value of the reel injury or prop- 
erty damage which the owner or operator al- 

dly responsible therefor must deposit as 
security to compensate for the injury or dam- 
ie As a result of such evaluations, 4,862 
and operators who could not show evi- 
dence of insurance covering them or their auto- 
mobiles at the date of the accident have de- 
posited with the Commissioner of Motor Ve- 


total of $567,363.43.” 
¥ 


ies a 


“It is impossible to estimate the amount of 
money which was paid in settlement of their 
claims to persons who were injured or suffered 
property damage as the result of accidents. 


However, it can be reasonably assumed from 
he number of releases which were submitted 
to the Bureau that a considerable number of 
claims were adjusted in this way. It is also 
reasonable to assume that as the result of the 
Safety Responsibility Law, very few persons 
who suffered personal injury or property dam- 
aye as the result of motor vehicle accidents in 
1942 will fail to be ompensated for the injury 
r damage or fnencial loss which they sus 


tained.’ (Ital. added.) 
J. F. W. Wyse of the 


tional Safety League has also comment- 


Canadian Na- 


ed on this aspect: 
“Not only has this law had an ex- 
tremely beneficial, educational and warn- 


ing effect on almost all drivers; how 
efficient it has been in obtaining com- 
pensation for injuries or damages suf- 


fered by victims of the carelessness or 


bad driving of others may be seen from 
the fact that while over 28,000 accidents 
have been reported to the branch since 
the law came into effect (September, 
1930) there has been only 217 suspen- 
sions imposed because of failure to sat- 
isfactorily settle judgments arising out 
of motor vehicle accidents. In other 
words, it would appear that in well over 


99% of accidents, satisfactory settle- 
ments have been made. * * *” 

And the results in New Jersey were 
discussed by George P, Schwoebel, chief 
of the financial responsibility division: 

“Last year (1935) the New Jersey 


Motor Vehicle Department forced the 
payment of 363 judgments which would 
otherwise have been uncollectible, and 
revoked the licenses of 1,057 who failed 
to pay for the damages and injuries they 
have caused. The financial responsibil- 
ity law is a big step toward making the 
highways safer, and will eventually re- 


move the judgment-proof and reckless 
drivers who are financially irresponsi- 
ble.” 
Increased Insurance 
That a strong and rigidly enforced 


financial responsibility law will increase 
the percentage of insured cars has been 
ae demonstrated in those jurisdic- 
tions for which figures are available. In 
Pennsylvania 40% of the private cars 
and 54.2% of the commercial vehicles 
are insured, compared with a country- 
wide average of about 25%. In Ontario, 
50 to 55% are insured, compared with 
about 30% when the law was enacted. 
The Culloton report describes the sit- 





uation in New York as follows: 

“In addition to the number of unin- 
sured owners and operators who de- 
posited security with the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, cognizance must. also 
be taken of the remarkable increase in 
insurance coverage which occurred be- 
tween July 1, 1941, and July 1, 1942. Any 
figure which is given to indicate this in- 
crease in insurance coverage must nec- 
essarily be an estimate. However, on 
the basis of actual study, the estimate 
can be accepted as an accurate one. 
Using, as the measure, the number of 
notices of insurance (form SR-21) which 
are received by the Bureau attached to 
or accompanying accident reports, it ts 
estimated that between 75 and 80% of all 
owners or operators who are involved im 
accidents are covered by insurance at the 
time of the accident, [Ital. added.] It 
must be borne in mind that this’ esti- 
mate in no way indicates, nor is it in- 
tended to indicate, the percentage of in- 
surance coverage which is carried by all 
motor vehicle owners and_ operators. 
Such a percentage figure or estimate 
could only be given by the insurance 
companies who write the coverage. 

“Tt i is argued, however, from the figure 
of 75 to 80% coverage which is estimat- 
ed for those persons reporting accidents, 
that the insurance coverage generally 
throughout the state approaches the 65 
to 70% figure. If this estimate is ap- 
proximately correct, it indicates that 
there has been a general increase in 
insurance coverage over the July, 1941, 
estimate of better than 100%. It may 
also be argued, on the basis of the pre- 
vious breakdown of the July, 1941, in- 
surance coverage, that almost the entire 
increase shown in 1942 was on passen- 
ger cars. During the year 1942, 164.140 
SR-21’s (notices of policy) were filed 
with the bureau. 

“This increase in insurance coverage, 
together with the security deposits which 
have been made, form the foundation 
for the earlier statement that a person 
who has sustained injury or property 
damage may have reasonable assurance 
of being compensated.” 

That the New Hampshire law has had 
a similar effect may be deduced from 
an article written in 1940 by Arthur J. 
Rouillard, then Insurance Commissioner 
of New Hampshire. He said in the In- 
surance Broker-Age, September, 1940: 

“Steady progress has been made in the num- 
ber of insured automobiles since the financial 
responsibility law was placed on the statutes. 
Previous to its passage, in 1927, it was esti- 
mated that only 26% of the registered cars 
were insured, In the next ten years the number 
increased only 1%. The most progress was 
made after the inauguration of Financial Re- 
sponsibility on September 1, 1937 Fourteen 
months later, the Bureau estimated that 56% 
of the cars were insured. Figures for 1939 
are not yet complete, but it has been estimated 


that 71% of the registered vehicles were insured 
December 31, 1939.’ 


Non-residents and Extra-territorial 
Application 


It should be noted that the financial 
responsibility law is not limited in ap- 
plication to residents. Nor does it ignore 
transgressions simply becaue they oc- 
curred beyond the state boundary. The 
large majority of the laws apply to of- 
fenses committed, and judgments ob- 
tained, anywhere within the United 
States of Canada. All of them are ap- 


Miss King With Packwood, 
Succeeding Frances Kypke 





OPAL KING 


Opal King has succeeded Frances 
Kypke as superintendent of the bond- 
ing, burglary, plate glass and agency 
departments of the Southwestern de- 
partment of Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. at Kansas City, Mo., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Manager 
F. Glenn Packwood. 

Miss King started her insurance ca- 
reer in 1921 with Laurence O. Weakley 
agency in St. Joseph, Mo. During the 
past seventeen years she has handled 
underwriting and administrative duties 
in the bonding, burglary and plate glass 
departments of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc., of Kansas City. Miss King is well 
known in Kansas City insurance circles 
for her participation in insurance courses 
offered locally and for her activities in 
the Association of Insurance Women of 





plicable to non-residents and most have 
provisions for transmitting records to 
the state or province where the offend- 
ing non-resident resides. Nearly all re- 
quire policy coverage, not only for on- 
eration within the state or province, 
but anywhere in the United States and 
Canada. 

Further, while many, if not all, finan- 
cial responsibility laws produce an in- 
creased percentage of insured cars, they 
do not lead to the evil of claim-con- 
sciousness, a condition which has been 
found to exist in virulent form in Mass- 
achusetts where everyone knows. that 
every automobile is insured. Claim-con- 
sciousness in turn accelerates claim-fre- 
quency through the growing practice of 
making claims for trivial and often fic- 
titious injury, or where liability is either 
extremely doubtful or entirely absent. 
Moreover, it is difficult for juries to 
decide solely upon evidence when they 
are aware of the fact that the defendant 
is insured. More and larger plaintiffs’ 
verdicts inevitably result and the effect 
upon rates is substantial. Claim-con- 
sciousness has never resulted from a 
financial responsibility law, no matter 
how broad or stringent. 


Conclusion 


It is a tribute to the ingenuity and 
far-sightedness of legislators and spon- 
sors of the automobile financial respon- 
sibility plan, as well, that so many of 
the states and provinces have adopted 
the law. And it is gratifying that leg- 
islation necessarily experimental at the 
beginning has in a relatively short time 
been improved and develoned to the 
point where it has become firmly estab- 
lished as definitely in the public interest 
and widely regarded as a long step in 
the direction of safe driving and the 
security of life and property. This 
is especially so in these days when con- 
servation of life and property assumes 
a new importance. 


Kansas City. Her hobbies are collecting 


first editions of magazines, collection of 


articles made of South American bli: 
butterfly wings, compiling scrapbooks 0: 
subjects of interest to her and her so- 
rority work. 

Miss Kypke resigned to become supe: 
intendent of the surety department of 
the United States Fidelity & Guarant 
Co. She had been with Mr. Packwood’s 
office since 1931. 





O’Brien Discusses Wartime 
Advertising Developments 


In his address “Advertising Developed 
to Meet Wartime Conditions” before t! 
members of the Life Insurance Adver 
tisers Association in New York yestei 
day, Francis J. O’Brien, director of sales 
promotion, Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Ill., pointed out that in spite of the fact 
that the sale of War Bonds was in di- 
rect competition with the sale of life 
insurance, no industry in the country 
has cooperated more whole-heartedly in 
pushing the sale of Bonds. As a result 
of an inquiry sent to some sixty repre- 
sentative companies all over the coun- 
try, asking them specifically what they 
had developed in the nature of wartinie 
advertising or sales promotion, Mr. 
O’Brien reported among some of the 
replies to be the following: varieties of 
material designed to induce people to 
stick to their jobs; to induce more 
women to accept industrial jobs; to im 
press on the public the dignity and 
importance of civilian defense work; to 
urge the donation of blood to the Red 
Cross Blood Bank. 

Mr. O’Brien also called attention to 
the number of companies who have done 
an outstanding job in assisting their 
agents to accustom themselves to war- 
time restrictions. “These are all apart 
from the more immediate concerns of 
life insurance sales promotion men, i.e. 
to sell more life insurance, and to con- 
serve a greater portion of the insurance 
already on the books; also to instill in 
the life agent a greater appreciation for 
his own importance in the wartime 
scheme of things,” he said. 
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Jimmy Durante says that he and Ar- 
turo Rubenstein have something in com 
mon because they each play the piano 
with both hands. 











* * 


Song cue for disgruntled brokers: 
“Last Night I Heard You Cry.” 


Now that rie Sitio has engaged 
a public relations man to submerge tlic 
stories about his dialectics, we can tell 
you.the one about him at a directors’ 
meeting. He said: “But gentlemen, we 
are dealing in facts, not realities.” 

* 


L. H. R. of the Times says: “Washi 
ton is a place where everyone is \ 
come but no one is missed.” 

* * 

They say that when WACS start 01! 
on their military careers, they are to! 
“Remember always to act like a lady, 
and forget that you are a woman.” 


} 


Did you know that November is the 
month of the Axe? First the politician 
gets it—and then the turkey. 

* * * 


Cashiers of companies having boo'- 
keeping troubles, will be interested 
the story a friend tells. She receive 
a department store bill reading: 

7 pillows $5.06 
1 stamp 3.50 

Not recalling such purchases, she 
vestigated. After much investigating t''¢ 
store discovered the charges origina‘ d 
in. the book department where she hed 
bought: “Seven Pillars of Wisdom” and 
a “Stamp Album.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE 


October 22, 1943 
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Whatever happened to 


Rob Nichols? 


iy you're anywhere near middle age—one way or 


the other 





you surely remember the old wheeze: 


Straight Man: You ought to see our new 


street car conductor, Rob Nichols. 
Comedian: They all do. What’s his,yname? 


That one always got a big laugh from everybody— 
with the exception of street car conductors. The reason 
for the exception is easy enough to understand. No 
man whose work entails financial responsibility likes 
being under the shadow of suspicion, even the sort of 
suspicion that emanates from the spirit of fun. 


That’s why, back in the early ’teens, when the 












modern fare box was invented, the nation’s street car 


conductors, instead of resenting the new contraption 
as a reflection on their integrity, welcomed it with un- 
reserved enthusiasm. It put an end to irksome humor, 
embarrassing innuendoes and that feeling of always 
being watched. It put their work on a basis that is 
business-like . . . efficient . . . dignified. 

It’s the same with Fidelity Bonds. The bonded em- 
ployee welcomes the business-like virtues of the bond- 
ing arrangement. He prefers its efficiency. He appre- 
ciates the dignity imparted to his position by a system 
which implies confidence in him as a person worthy 


of trust. 


ALL FORMS OF FIDELITY, SURETY AND FORGERY BONDS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 








AA voesica chemists have explored every nook and 
corner of the three kingdoms—Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral—to make possible the products and processes 
which have helped to build America. And to meet the 
expanding demands which have sprung up in industry, 
engineering, medicine, and national defense, they 
have exploited the marvels of a fourth—the Synthetic 
kingdom. For example, to help solve this country’s 
war-time problems, they have added five synthetic 
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A wide variety of insurance coverages is available to protect 
the insurable interests peculiar to the chemical industry 
buildings, equipment, supplies, and other values exposed to 
hazards of danger or destruction. 


In safeguarding all types of physical values which are fun- 
damental in the building of America, the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups make available to agents and brokers highly developed 
underwriting and service facilities, including a specializing 
department which deals exclusively with chemical hazards. 











varieties of rubber to the three synthetic forms available 
prior to 1940, have developed innumerable common 
utilities in plastic form, and have made miraculous 


progress in the utilization of sulfa drugs to prevent 


and treat infection. 

The telling effect of America’s contribution to the 
cause of the United Nations in World War II is un- 
questionably due in large measure to its commanding 
position of world leadership in the field of chemistry. 
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